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One of the main reasons why Erie carries 
more fresh fruit and vegetables into New York 
from the west than all other roads combined. 
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RECISION TRANSPORTATION 

is a merchandise freight service oper- 
ating between the Virginia seacoast and 
the Midwest, the North and the South, 
with precision and accuracy comparable 
to the movement of a fine watch. 
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A 
Clean Sheet! 







Today, 1935, is a clean sheet in 
the book of history. 


We hope that the close of the 
year will find your page filled with 


a record of genuine accomplish- 
ment. 









We know that your reputation 
during 1935 will be helped or 
hindered by the impressions you 
create. 








To ship your products in consis- 
tently modern and high-grade 
cars is one sure way to create 

sei RIGERAND, GOOD impressions. North 
cnc American cars are well designed, 
oe Vg sturdily built, and carefully main- 
i tained in our own fully equipped 


shops. 










We shall be glad to give you 
full details on request. 
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ei transportation service is based 
upon the safety factor in its operation. 
Shippers realize the desirability of delivery 


of their product in its original condition. The 


Automatic block sig- ; ’ 
nals safeguard the system of automatic block signals that con- 


major portion of . , 
Missouri Pacific main trol the movements of its freight and passen- 


line track. Constant : , : : : 
supervision of these ger trains enables the Missouri Pacific Lines 


mechanical “watch- 

men” hes brought to provide a safe and dependable service. 
Missouri Pacific Lines 

service as close to the 

mark of perfection as 

human ingenuity has 

yet attained. 
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“A Service Institution” 















VOLUME LV 


Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


HE threat of government ownership of the railroads 

is not exclusively or even principally their problem. 
To the men engaged in railroad work, it is only a ques- 
tion of exchanging private employers for a government 
employer—though, of course, they would not like the 
change; for the owners of the railroads it is only a 
question of selling at a presumably fair price to the gov- 
ernment the holdings that are not regarded as especially 
Valuable and are likely to become even less so. The seri- 
ous threat is to business, which, to the extent that its 
success depends on adequate and efficient transporta- 
tion, would find itself seriously handicapped with the 
government doing the transportation job. 

There is also the serious threat to particular kinds 
of business—those, for instance, that would have deal- 
ings with the government, that would sell it coal, steel 
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rails, and other materials of various sorts. Do they 
want to exchange private individuals for the govern- 
ment as the party with whom they deal? Anyone who 
deals or has dealt with the government would answer 
that question in the negative. And, also, if the govern- 
ment takes over the railroads, why would it not be logi- 
cal and good business for it to have its own coal mines, 
its own steel mills, its own shops of various kinds? 

Finally, there is the threat that, if the government 
takes over the railroads, it will proceed increasingly to 
socialize all industry, not only that involved, one way or 
another, in the job of operating and supplying the rail- 
roads, but other kinds of business that lend themselves 
or that can be made to lend themselves to that sort of. 
thing, once the system gets a start. 

Certainly, all other kinds of transport than rail- 
roads will also fall victims, for it would be utterly illogi- 
cal for the government to own and operate the railroads 
and permit its competitors to be free; for that matter, 
they would not be free, even if the government did not 
take them over; they would find that competing with the 
government would soon make them wish to sell or get 
out of the business entirely. 

Strictly speaking, then, the job of stopping the move- 
ment toward government ownership and removing the ar- 
guments for it ought to be that of business—of the ship- 
per, as he is technically called in a publication of this 
sort, though the reference is not to the industrial traffic 
manager, as such, but to his chief and the owner of his 
business; but, as a practical matter, it seems to us that 
the railroads must undertake it, if for no other reason 
than it is expected of them and that they have the or- 
ganization with which to do it. They should have been 
about it some time ago; it may even now be too late; 
but no more time must be lost. 

The accomplishment of that job depends not only on 
sonorous utterances by railroad organizations and rail- 
road men—though there are far too few of them; the task 
consists, it seems to us, in intensive work to convince 
business men that the fight is their fight, to induce them 
to do something about it, and to show them how to do 
it. The railroads, at least in this cause, need have no 
fear that they are “making enemies” by such a course; it 
is their duty to show business that they are serving it 
by opposing what is threatened. 

There must be a definite and adequate plan of cam- 
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paign in order to accomplish this; in its accomplish- 
ment, the railroads must call to their assistance men who 
know how to do this sort of thing; it is not a job for a 
mere railroad man or railroad men, except as they may 
furnish the facts on which to base the campaign, It calls 
for expenditure of money—generously, but wisely—for 
the publishing and distribution of the proper kind of 
literature and for the use of advertising in newspapers 
and periodicals of the right sort. It is no job for a “press 
agent” who writes what his “boss” tells him to write, 
but for a man or men who will tell the “boss” what 
ought to be written, how and when it should be written, 
and how to get it to the public and particularly to the 
business men whose interest and cooperation it is de- 
sired to enlist. Now, the business man merely says: “Of 
course, I am against government ownership of the rail- 
roads; another cup of coffee, please.” He must be made 
to feel that he is in danger of losing something he values. 
We say again that it is not essentially a railroad fight, 
though the railroads will have to make it. 

In addition to the task of conducting the fight, the 
railroads have the responsibility of putting their house 
in order to remove the foundation, or the fancied founda- 
tion, for the charge that they are decadent and inefficient 
and that the cure is government ownership. By this we 
do not mean to say that every criticism of them is justi- 
fied or that they should adopt every suggestion for 
change that is made. We do mean, however, that they 
should seek opportunities for improvement in their 
methods, that suggestions for improvement should be 
received sympathetically instead of with antagonism; 
that they should show a desire for and tendency toward 
modernization and efficiency that, up to this time, has 
not impressed itself on the public. They should scruti- 
nize carefully everything that is suggested by those in 
authority, not with a mind that it is all good or that it 
all ought to be adopted, even if not good, for the sake 
of making an impression, but with the desire to find 
what is good, as well as what is bad, and with the reali- 
zation that no price is too high to pay, in what they 
must do and what they must accept, if there is a choice 
between that price and government ownership. 

Here, again, the obligation and responsibility are 
divided with the shipper, who, though some of what may 
be done may not be pleasing to him, may cut off some of 
the privileges and special services he has learned to ac- 
cept as his right, must put the greater before the lesser 
and not only cooperate with the railroads in bringing 
about reforms, but actually urge them. In his case, also, 
there is no transportation price too heavy to pay in order 
to avoid having to deal with the government in his trans- 
portation business. The industrial traffic man, though 
his advice is valuable as to the details of the effect cer- 
tain changes and methods might have on his employer’s 
business, must change or be made to change his habitual 
attitude of opposing everything the railroads demand or 
propose if it does not suit him. He must, if he is to have 
any proper influence in the circumstances, take a broader 
view of things. If he does not, and the condition that 
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such failure on his part helps to bring about finally pre. 
vails, he will find himself in a profession for which there 
is little demand because there is little it can accomplish, 
The industrial traffic manager, with the government ovp. 
ing and operating the railroads, would be much in the 
position of the admiral of the Swiss navy. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 

_ years we have intermittently, with little or no sup. 

port, advocated the confining of free passenger trans. 
portation to railroad men traveling on business on their 
own lines. If we had had any idea of the relative size 
of this free travel we would have advocated reform more 
insistently and more often. Now comes the passenger 
traffic report of the Coordinator of Transportation shov.- 
ing, after careful study, that at least sixteen per cent 
and possibly thirty-two per cent of the total rail pas. 
senger transportation, equivalent to at least fifty mil. 
lion dollars a year, or one-fourth of the passenger sery- 
ice deficit, is furnished gratis! 

Of course, it is not fair to assume that, if free trans- 
portation were cut off, all the passengers who now travel 
free would continue to travel to the same extent and 
would pay their fares; but some of them would travel 
sometimes and, to that extent, passenger gross revenue 
would be increased ; to the extent that they did not travel, 
it would be possible to run fewer or lighter trains, thus 
increasing net revenue. 

The saving would not be confined to this considera- 
tion, however. With free transportation cut off, to the 
extent we suggest, there would not, obviously, be the 
large attendance of railroad men at dinners and meet- 
ings where shippers are gathered together, drawn by the 
somewhat nebulous motive of “making contacts,” and 
such off-line railroad men as did attend, at the expense 
of their lines, would, no doubt, be held to stricter ac- 
countability for their expenditures of time and money. 
Now it costs comparatively little to attend such gather- 
ings and the horde descends, with or without good 
reason. 

We do not go quite as far as does the section of trans- 
portation service of the Coordinator’s office in its de 
mand for reform. It says there might be a case made 
for free transportation for an employe traveling free 
on his own line strictly on company business, though, 
even in that case, there should be restrictions in the 
methods used, but, for all that, it recommends that free 
service of any sort be eliminated. We think that is 
going too far, for there would seem to be no reason or 
justification for an employe, traveling on his company’s 
business on his own line, paying fare. It would seem 
also that officers of railroad associations—such as the 
Association of American Railroads—traveling on rail: 
road business of concern to all railroads, should be able 
to travel on free transportation, though they are not 
employes of particular lines. But we see no good argt- 
ment in favor of going further than that in the matter 
of passes. 





(Continued on page 142) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Accurate or otherwise, the idea 
dwells with some middle-aged news- 
papermen that Charles A. Dana 
ordered the old New York Sun’s re- 
porters to tell the story in the first 
sentence, and if not, then in the first 
Details were to follow, in the order of their im- 


Glory Be, Dana’s Idea 
Gets Into Some 


Government Writing! 


paragraph. 
portance. — a 

Somebody in the Federal Communications Commission, pos- 
silly a commissioner, must have heard of the Dana rule and 
knows it to be a good one. This week that body put out recom- 
mendations it had sent to Congress for changes in the law the 
F.C. C. administers. And, in the language of a pious man, 
bless my soul, the Dana rule was followed. 

Under the simple caption, “Exclusive Contracts-Recom- 
mendation-Proposed New Section 202 (c)” the F. C. C. said: 
“add the following new paragraph as Section 202 (c).” Then 
followed the language making unlawful contracts whereby one 
common carrier grants an exclusive right as against any other 
American-owned or controlled carrier. Following the language 
of the proposed new section, under the caption or sub-head, 
“reasons,” the wire and radio regulating body says why Congress 
should enact as requested. 

Consolidation of telegraph companies and abolition of franks 
are treated in that good and direct fashion. Perhaps, when the 
communications body gets around to the making of decisions, it 
will revert to the good old type of recital beginning with ‘“‘this 
case involves,” or “exceptions were filed to the proposed report,” 
so dear to the hearts of the Commission and practically all 
courts. Of course, in them, the climax, “wow” in the language 
of Tin Pan Alley, as also in novels, is in the findings or con- 
clusions, which are often written as if the man who wants to 
find out what has happened has read all that preceded them. 





No man probably ever read anything 
in the English language granting such in- 
clusive power to an executive officer as 
H. J. Res. 117, offered by Representative 
Buchanan, chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives committee on appropriations, 
places in the hands of President Roosevelt by giving him $4,- 
880,000,000 (in round figures), of which $4,000,000,000 is to be used 
“in the discretion and under the direction of the President in 
such manner, and for such purposes and/or such projects (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, slum clearance, rural housing, rural 
electrification, reforestation, soil erosion, blighted area and sub- 
marginal land reclamation, improvement of existing road sys- 
tems and construction of national highways, grade crossing 
elimination, Civilian Conservation Corps work, and other useful 
federal or non-federal work) as shall be adapted to the accom- 
Plishment of any one or more of the objectives specified, to be 
immediately available until June 30, 1937... .” 

Other grants bring the sum up to $4,880,000,000, or there- 
abouts, if those who have read the resolution interpret it aright. 
The other grants are the reappropriation of balances and “‘sav- 
ings” from prior appropriations. In carrying out the provisions of 
the joint resolution, the President is authorized to buy and sell 
Property, condemn private property, real or personal, under the 
right of eminent domain, “to guarantee loans to or payments of 
sand individuals; to make grants and/or loans and/or con- 
racts.”’ 

And all these things are asked for with cheerfulness, cour- 
tesy, and all the other qualities covered by the adjectives blithe 
and debonair, for what? “To protect and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by (1) providing relief from the hardships attribut- 
able to widespread unemployment and conditions resulting there- 
from, (2) relieving economic maladjustments, (3) alleviating 
distress and/or improving living and working conditions.” 

__To be sure, the resolution, in the record, is the resolution 
of Buchanan. But in the language of the Bible, “the voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

And, when Congress adopts it, unless it is radically changed, 
every member of Congress, senator and representative, will have 
to get down on his marrow bones at the White House to get 
appointments to office for constituents and “pork” for his dis- 


Roosevelt Blithe 
and Debonair in 


Asking for Power 
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trict or state. Nearly five billions of dollars will be calling on 
members of Congress to be faithful. 

But, a slow thinker may suggest, the Supreme Court will do 
unto such a statute even as it did unto section 9 (c) of the 
NIRA. What if it does? The political answer will be that the 
court prevented recovery, if recovery has not come by the time 
an alibi may be thought helpful. Anyhow, by the time the 
court could decide a constitutional question, the money would 
have been spent, for anything the President might think would 
“protect and promote the general welfare.” It takes time to 
make a record on which the Supreme Court can act, under the 
present practice. 

But, some may suggest, the general welfare clause, in the 
preamble to the Constitution is not a grant of power. The 
political answer to that is also, “Fiddlesticks.” The declaration 
in the resolution is a mere declaration by Congress what it may 
think it is doing by adopting the language making the appropria- 
tion. The grant of the money is in language that cannot be mis- 
understood. It tells the President to help himself to nearly five 
billions ‘‘out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated” and spend it about as he sees fit to “protect and 
to promote the general welfare.” 

There may be no money in the Treasury now. But the 
President has power to issue billions of paper money and bonds 
to put some there. 





The Chemical Foundation is circulat- 
ing a brochure entitled, “The Deserted 
Village,” with the sub-title, “The Youth 
of America. We need more Good and 
Great Chemists. A Career Awaits You.” 
It is by Dr. A. T. Lincoln, Carleton Col 
lege, Northfield, Minn. In the publication, Dr. Lincoln envisages 
a broadening of the old time farming into a new agricultural 
industry—‘‘the growing of chemicals through biological means 
and to chemical ends,” such, for instance, as the growing of 
tung-oil trees for producing paper and ramie or China grass as 
offering the strongest natural fiber for clothing and paper. 

One reason for this new industry cited by Dr. Lincoln is 
the elimination of the horse by the automobile, resulting in a 
reduction in the consumption of food farm products equivalent 
to the food consumption of 40,000,000 people. Farmers, he pointed 
out, bought seven billion dollars’ worth of automobiles, trucks 
and tractors, obviously not from income, because in the period 
of buying, the farm mortgages increased eight billion. 

“An apparent advance in the technology of farming,” says 
Dr. Lincoln, “caused an immediate direct result, the greatest 
disaster that could have happened to the farm.” 

By using automobiles, instead of Shanks’ mare, the con- 
sumption of meat was decreased 15 per cent and a reduction 
in the number of meat animals equal to the consumption of 
50,000,000 people. The result was, he said, a reduction in the 
number of acres needed to grow food from 350,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000. The doctor said the debt for automotive equipment 
remained while about 90 per cent of the equipment itself had 
reverted to rust and decay. The good and great chemists, by 
their research, are to find ways for taking up the great slack 
produced, as the doctor suggests, by the adoption by the farmer 
of the automobile. 


Perhaps the Auto- 
mobile Can Be 
Made the Scapegoat 





Addressing the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference recently, Secretary Ickes 
spoke about the “underprivileged.” Inas- 
much as he was talking about slum abolition 
with the money of Americans, it might be 
assumed that he was talking about “under- 
privileged” Americans. 

“Always there is a tug of war on between those in the 
highest income groups, who live in spacious, luxurious homes on 
large estates, and those who breathe foul air and eke out a 
miserable existence in fetid hovels,’ said Mr. Ickes. “But, 
sooner or later, the underprivileged will pull down those who 
have surrendered themselves to soft and easy living, unless the 
latter will avert, or at least indefinitely postpone, the day of 
reckoning by recognizing and supporting the right of every man, 
woman and child to live in decent surroundings, with enough to 
provide for his legitimate needs, with a surplus over for modest 
luxuries.” 

But Mr. Ickes did not point out one privilege exercised by 
the most luxurious liver that is not accorded, in the United 
States, to the most squalid liver. Every man who has made a 
living by picking bits of food out of the garbage or rags out of 
the junk pile, has the right (far superior to a privilege) to 
get a better job or invent one and get the fruits thereof except 
as he may be deprived of some of them by taxes to support 
those advocating the spending of tax money for “social justice.” 
Such talk as Ickes looses on some of his fellow citizens must be 


Who Are the 
Underprivileged 
Americans? 
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highly offensive to men who were day laborers and yet were able 
to fit themselves to be presidents of railroads or other great 
enterprises. 

Ancestors of some of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch, 
among whom Ickes originated, were underprivileged while they 
were living in Germany. They had a hard row to hoe because 
they were neither Lutherans nor Catholics, the only ones whose 
religions were recognized as lawful. Therefore, they accepted 


William Penn’s invitation and came to Pennsylvania where they 
were and are fully privileged, as are all Americans. 


The public, as a rule, thinks of 
the railroad as the agency that 
operates the passenger trains it 
rides—when the family automobile 
is out of kilter and the pulse of the 
purse says it is strong enough to 
stand the strain of a ticket. But the freight man is the man 
best known by the Commission. He appears at hearings and 
argument many times a year, passenger men seldom. 

But in No. 26550, the Commission-initiated inquiry into pas- 
senger fares, Commission people met an almost unknown class 
of cash customers. Only at intervals of years is there a hearing 
on passenger fares. True, in the part of the bureau of traffic 
devoted to passenger tariffs, tariff publishing agents, passenger 
traffic managers, and general passenger agents do not need in- 
troduction. In other parts of the Commission introductions are 
needed in a good many instances. 

The passenger men who appeared at the hearing held by 
Commissioner Porter, Examiner Koch, and the representatives 
of state commissions were a suave, agreeable lot and, it seemed, 
a bit readier with their tongues than a good many of the freight 
men. The greater air of man about town of the passenger men 
than their freight colleagues, if it truly exists, may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the passenger men, for more years 
than the freight men, have had to use the arts of persuasion 
to a greater degree than the freight men.—A. E. H. 


Commission Meets a 
New Set of Folks at 
Passenger Fare Inquiry 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 140) 

The report disposes thoroughly of the reply rail- 
roads have made in the past to us—that the trains run 
anyhow and it costs nothing to carry railroad men and 
their families free. Another defense they have set up is 
that free transportation is really a part of the compensa- 
tion of an employe. It may be so considered by those 
who think loosely, but it is not really so, though, of 
course, free transportation is one of the things that make 

a railroad job attractive—just as free theater tickets and 
' the right to go inside the fire lines intrigue the imagi- 
nation of the young newspaper reporter. If, however, 
free transportation is, rightly or wrongly, considered a 
part of the compensation of the employe, then it is merely 
a part of his compensation that should be cut off; he 
has had cuts in other respects and will have to take this 
also. 

In our former discussions of free transportation 
abuses, we have frequently said that, if the railroads did 
not reform their practices in this respect, it would some 
day be done for them. That day seems to be indicated 
by the report we have been discussing. It presents one 
of the situations that, in our opinion, the railroads must 
meet by voluntary, radical action. It is true that they 
have, in the last year or so, adopted, more or less spas- 
modically, with what degree of enforcement we do not 
know, some reforms, but they have not gone far enough. 
Their policy has been, in general, to grant these trans- 
portation favors to all who could legally be the recipients 
of them, Railroad employes and their families have 
traveled free anywhere they wished to go and at practi- 
cally any time; widows of railroad employes have traveled 
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to California or Florida at no expense; ministers of ». 
ligion, entitled under the law to favors on the theory 
that they were doing the work of the Lord, when they 
were merely vacationing, have received them becaus 
they were instrumental in having some convention 
meeting held on the line of the railroad men who did they 


the favor; industrial traffic men, known chiefly or only a § 


such, have received free transportation because they wer 
directors on small railroad lines; officers of and ep. 
ployes of short lines over which, by no stretch of imagi. 
nation, could officers and employes of trunk lines be su). 
posed ever to travel, have received passes on the “ey. 
change of courtesies” theory; directors of small lines— 
and also some large ones—who are business men ¢op. 
trolling traffic, have received free transportation; anj 
even General Ashburn, head of the Inland Waterway 
Corporation, who not only has nothing to give in e. 
change but who spends much of his time in railroad 
“haiting,”’ has his pocket full of railroad passes. 

We have always known and said that this was a 
grave abuse, but we did not, until now, know the enor. 
mity of it in dollars and cents, and we doubt if railroad 
men realized it. Now that they do, we hope something 
will be done about it—by the railroads. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


The Commission, through Commissioner Eastman, to whom 
the matter was assigned for action, has issued the following 
order in the matter of modifying the uniform system of accounts 
for steam railroads: 


It is ordered, that Section 11 of the General Instructions in the 
Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment be, and it is 
hereby canceled and the following is prescribed in substitution thereof: 

11. Adjustments for converted property. 

(A) If a unit of equipment which has become inadequate or 
obsolete for transportation service is physically converted to work 
equipment the unit shall be accounted for as retired. (See section 6 of 
general instructions in the Classification of Investment in Road and 
Equipment.) 

(B) The value of the unit for the purpose for which converted, as 
compared with the cost of a new unit for the same purpose, shall be 
charged, as the cost of the converted unit, to the primary account 
appropriate therefor. In determining the value of the converted unit 
among other factors proper consideration shall be given to the follow- 
ing particulars of the unit as compared with a new unit: 

(1) Their probable service lives. 

(2) Their capacity to serve the purpose to which devoted. 

(3) The estimated cost of repairs necessary to maintain them. 

(C) The value of the converted unit thus established plus any 
salvage therefrom recovered in the conversion process and less the 
cost of labor expended and material applied in the process of conver- 
sion shall be accounted for as the ‘value of the salvage’”’ of the re- 
tired unit. 

Note.—The plan outlined in the foregoing with regard to the con- 
version of equipment should be followed in accounting for the physical 
conversion of any other units of property. 

It is further ordered, that this order shall become effective 0 
January 1, 1935. 


MAIL BY RAILROAD 


For the transportation of mail by railroad and for mail 
messenger service in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the 
House committee on appropriations in the annual Post Office 
Department appropriation bill provides $100,000,000, an increase 
of $1,500,000 as compared with the current appropriation whieh 
the committee said was insufficient for the needs of the service. 

“In spite of efforts of the department to reduce and holi 
space needs to a minimum, the cost of railroad transportatiol 
is on a present annual basis of expenditure at the rate of 
$102,000,000, which is in excess of both the current and the 
proposed appropriation,” said the committee. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, in amendment No. 5 to drought order 
No. 18, has added counties in Wisconsin from and to which 
carriers for which L. E. Kipp is tariff publishing agent méy 
publish reduced rates on commodities mentioned in drought 
order No. 18, except livestock, in an expeditious and economical 
manner. The amendment is intended to permit the carriers 
to make low rates to take care of livestock within the stricket 
areas. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





COAL TO TENNESSEE 


HE Commission, in No. 25816, Anderson Brothers & Foster 
et al. vs. Alabama Central et al., and a sub-number, Borden 
Southern Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, et al., has found the 
rates on bituminous coal from points in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Alabama to Columbia, Lewisburg, Pulaski, Leoma 
and Iron City, Tenn., unreasonable in some instances, not un- 
reasonable in others, and prescribed rates for the future effective 
not later than April 25. It found rates in the past from Green- 
ville, Ky., to Columbia, Pulaski, Leoma and Iron City un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded by more than 25 cents 
a ton, the rates herein prescribed for the future and awarded 

reparation. In disposing of the cases, the Commission said: 
{ 


We believe that the facts of record here do not warrant a gen- 
eral substantial reduction in rates in the territory concerned which 
would result from the use, as a basis, of the rate $1.35 from the 
western Kentucky mines to Nashville, but that a just and reasonable 
maximum basis or guide for the future is a distance scale with a 
rate of $1.75 for average distances over short-tariff routes, of 120 
to 140 miles and a gradation of 10 cents for each 20 miles beyond 
the latter distance. We will accordingly find unreasonable for the 
future rates that exceed maximum reasonable rates under this scale 
giving due consideration to the fact that distances of record as 
shown in appendix A (not herein repreduced) are not in all instances 
the average distances from the entire areaS embracing the points 
that have a parity of rates. Since there is here no issue in respect 
of origin relations, except in the western Kentucky district, the proper 
rate-making distance is the average from the entire group. The 
evidence as to the hauls from Southern Railway groups 9 and 14 and 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific groups 15 and 17, in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee-Virginia district, and from St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company groups 3 and 4 in the northern Alabama 
district, is insufficient to warrant any findings as to the assailed 
rates from these groups. From Illinois Central group 1 in the west- 
ern Kentucky district to Nashville the rate is the same as from 
Louisville & Nashville mines in that district to that point and a 
similar parity of rates for the future appears warranted to the com- 
plaining destinations which lie beyond Nashville. Our finding as 
to rates in the past from Illinois Central mines in western Kentucky 
is limited to rates from Greenville since that is the only point on 
that line named in the complaint. 


The findings give effect to the conclusions hereinbefore set 
forth. 
forth in the conclusions are shown in appendix C, not herein 
reproduced. The resulting rates, believed to be typical, from 
the western district of Kentucky mines on the Louisville & 
Nashville are: Columbia, $1.85, Lewisburg, $1.95, and Pulaski, 
$2.05; from the Illinois Central group 1, to Columjia, $1.85, 
Pulaski, $2.05, Leoma and Iron City, $2.15. Northern Alabama 
Southern Railway groups 1 and 5, to Columbia, $1.95, and 
Pulaski, $1.85; Southern Railway groups 4 and 11, to Pulaski, 
$1.95, and from group 12, to Pulaski, $2.05. From the south- 
eastern Tennessee district, Whitwell group, to Pulaski, $2.25. 

Commissioner McManamy, ‘concurring in part, said, that 
because the rates fixed for the future reflected the basis pre- 
scribed in Lillie Mill Co. vs. L. & N., 102 I. C. GC. 67, he ap- 
proved the report to the extent relief was afforded for the future, 
but that he did not agree with the denial of reparation. 


LAKE AND RAIL ADJUSTMENT 


In a report written by Commissioner McManamy, the Com- 


‘mission, in I. and S. No. 3662, lake and rail class and com- 


modity rates, No. 24913, Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
State of South Dakota vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., and I. and S. 
No. 3805, class rates via rail-lake-rail routes, opinion No. 20046, 
205 I. C. C. 101-219, has laid down bases for making the sort 
of rates indicated, the rates themselves to be effective not later 
than March 20, on not less than 25 days’ notice. The effective 
date is about the time navigation on the Great Lakes is re- 
sumed. The bases provide for rates in cents a hundred pounds 
under the all-rail rates, 

Perhaps the most striking thing in the decision is the de- 
termination of the Commission to break the equality on west- 
bound traffic that has existed between Duluth and Chicago since 
1913, based upon the Commission’s decision on an issue as to 
What the relationship should be. Hereafter, under the decision 
of the Commission in these cases, Duluth is to be 15 cents over 
Chicago on the first class. 

‘This revision was made necessary by the Commission’s 
decisions in the Western Class Revision, 164 I. C. C. 1, and later 
ig and Eastern Class Rate Revision, 164 I. C. C. 314, and 
st er reports because those class rate revisions, in some in- 
stances, left the rail-lake-rail rates higher than some of the 


The rates resulting from the use of the measure set’ 





new all-rail rates or so little under them as to create what the 
carriers on the Great Lakes deemed an almost catastrophic 
situation. They proposed new rates, which the Commission’ 
suspended in I. and S. No. 3662. They sought to revise their 
proposed rates and the Commission suspended their later pro- 
posals in I. and S. No. 3805. The formal complaint was filed 
after the lake lines had filed their first proposals and their 
suspension by the Commission. 

The nature of the Commission’s determinations on the issues 
in the proceedings are indicated by the head notes, as follows: 


1. Revised adjustment of joint lake-rail class rates, and rates on 
certain articles related thereto, between official territory and western 
trunk line-Illinois territories via Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
ports, proposed in I. and S. No. 3662, and after shortened suspension 
period permitted to become effective, on the whole found not justified, 
except to and from Lake Michigan ports and most of Illinois territory. 
Same finding made with respect to modifications of above-mentioned 
rates proposed in I. and S. No. 3805, but suspended and later post- 
poned. Schedules containing those rates required to be canceled. 

2. Respondents required to establish, in lieu of rates above de- 
scribed, rates over standard lake-rail routes not in excess of the 
maximum reasonable bases specified, which bases are differentials 
below corresponding all-rail rates; the class rates to be subject to 
same classification as governs the all-rail rates. 

3. Rates of same character, in issue in No. 24913, between South 
Dakota and official territory, found unreasonable to extent they ex- 
ceed bases indicated in next preceding paragraph, and that undue 
prejudice in rates assailed will be removed by establishment of rates 
in accordance with those bases. 

4. Disruption of rate parity, Duluth, Minn., with Chicago, IIl., not 
found unreasonable or unduly prejudicial to Duluth. Duluth’s rates 
made differentially below corresponding all-rail rates. 

5. The Twin Cities rates also made differentially below all-rail 
rates, but measure of differentials somewhat greater than generally 
for other inland points in same western area. 

6. Differentials greater than for other points in same western 
area accorded to points within 75 miles of Duluth, in order to provide 
lawful maximum bases in relation to Duluth. 

7. Rates on lower classes required to bear the relations to class 
one prescribed in Eastern Class-Rate case or Western Class-Rate 
case according to whether rates are governed by official or western 
classification, respectively. 

8. Rates to and from western trunk line points on articles treated 
by finding 17 of the Western Class-Rate case, subject to specified 
modifications, required to be same columns of rates as prescribed 
in that finding. 

9. Dairy products, cheese, and frozen eggs, in*straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, eastbound from the northern por- 
tion of western trunk line territory to New England and to most of 
trunk line territory, accorded rates 22 or 17 cents below corresponding 
all-rail rates on dairy products. 

10. Rates on iron and steel articles to and from western trunk 
line territory under column 32.5, applicable between points not provided 
with lower joint or combination commodity rates, found not unrea- 
sonable as a general basis. 


11. List of iron and steel articles in the Western Class-Rate case, 
for application in connection with rates to and from western trunk 
line territory, modified to include the pipe and fittings described in 
a arg Iron or Steel Pipe in Western Trunk Line Territory, 192 
é . 745. 


12. Temporary relief granted from the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act to permit establishment of rates on bases pre- 
<< and provision made for filing of applications for permanent 
relief. 


The findings of the Commission follow: 


Finding 1—We find that respondents have not justified the re- 
vised rates applicable over standard lake-rale routes under consid- 
eration in I. and S. No. 3662, or those rates as proposed to be 
modified by changes suspended in I. and S. No. 3805, to the extent 
that they differ from rates determined upon the bases herein pre- 
scribed for maximum reasonable rates for the future: and that 
for the future rates in excess of those bases will be unreasonable. 
Respondents will be required to cancel the schedules containing the 
rates described and under consideration in both I. and S. No. 3662 
and No. 3805, and to establish in lieu thereof rates which shall not 
exceed those which would result from_the bases herein prescribed, 
for application over standard lake-rail routes between the same 
points and to the same extent as provided in the schedules which 
were suspended, as well as to and from the South Dakota points 
in western areas A and B as specified in the findings. 

Compliance with qur findings will remove the undue prejudice 
existing in the revieod rates and mentioned in the general conclu- 
sions herein, including that respecting South Dakota. Those find- 
ings take into consideration the all-rail rateS prescribed in the 
recent report in the Western Class-Rate case. They do not require 
respondents to establish lake-rail rates between any points not pro- 
vided with revised rates, except as to the South Dakota points 
above indicated. 

Finding 2—We further find that the lake-rail rates assailed in 
No. 24913 between points in western areas A and B in South Dakota 
and points in eastern areas A, B and C are unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed rates constructed upon the bases for maximum rea- 
sonable rates prescribed in the findings herein. Rates to and from 
points in western area C in South Dakota, and between all of South 
Dakota and central territory west of the Cleveland-Wheeling line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, are not found to be unlawful. 

Finding 3—We further find that, for the purpose of applying the 
general bases herein prescribed, the affected territory lying east and 
southeast of Lake Erie shall be divided and termed eastern areas A, 
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B and C; and the affected territory lying west and southwest of 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, including extended zone C in 
Wisconsin, and Illinois territory, shall be divided and called western 
areas, A. B and C, according to the following delimitations: 

Eastern area A—AIl New England, and that portion of trunk 
line territory lying on, north of, and east of a boundary formed by 
the Pennsylvania, Railroad Company lines from Erie through Corry, 
Warren, Kane, Johnsonburg, St. Marys, Emporium, Driftwood, Ren- 
ova, Lock Haven, Williamsport, Sunbury, Harrisburg, York and Han- 
over Junction, Pa., to Baltimore, thence the Baltimore & Ohio to 
Washington, D. C., thence to Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 

Eastern area B—Portions of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Ohio lying south and west of eastern area A, 
and on, east of, and north of a boundary formed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio from Cleveland through Akron, Warwick, Massillon, 
Dover, and New Philadelphia, to Uhrichsville, Ohio, thence the 
Pennsylvania ape gyewett and Steubenville, Ohio, and Dinsmore 
to Oakdale, Pa., thence an air line to McKeesport, Pa., thence 
the Baltimore & Ohio through Connellsville, Confluence, and Myers- 
dale, Pa., and Frostburg, Md., to West Virginia Central Junction, 
W. Va., thence air line to Strasburg, Va., thence the Baltimore & 
Ohio through Winchester, Va., and Harpers Ferry, W. Va., to but 
excluding Washington. Also points in Ohio on the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Warwick through Sterling to Creston, and from Sterling to 
Medina; and points in Virginia on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railroad Company lines from Quantico to Washington. 

Eastern area C—Portions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
West Virginia lying south of eastern area B, and on, east of, and 
north of a boundary formed by the Baltimore & Ohio from but ex- 
cluding Uhrichsville and through Holloway and Blaine, Ohio, and 
Wheeling to St. Marys, W. Va. thence an air line to Lamberton, 
W. Va., thence the Baltimore & Ohio through Clarksburg and Graf- 
ton, W. Va., and Oakland, Md., to but excluding West Virginia Cen- 
tral Junction. 

Western area A—AIl of North Dakota and the portions of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and South Dakota lying on and west of a boundary 
formed by an air line from Ashland, Wis., through Winter to Lady- 
smith, Wis., thence on and north of the Soo Line through Strickland 
to Turtle Lake, Wis., thence the Omaha to Lakeland Junction, Minn., 
thence on and north of the Milwaukee through Farmington to Nor- 
wood, Minn., thence the Minneapolis & St. Louis through Hanley 
Falls, Minn., and Watertown to Aberdeen, thence the Milwaukee 
through Lemmon, South Dakota, to Montline, North Dakota. 

Western area B—Portions of Upper Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and South Dakota lying east and south of western area A, 
and on, and west and north of a boundary formed by an air line from 
Lake Superior directly south to Mercer, Wis., thence an air line 
through Prentice to Chippewa Falls, Wis., thence the Soo Line to 
Eau Claire, Wis., thence the Milwaukee through Trevino, Wis., to 
Zumbrota, Minn., thence an air line to Albert Lea, thence the Rock 
Island to Brycelyn, Minn., thence the North Western to Fairmont, 
Minn., thence the Milwaukee to Miloma, Minn., thence the Omaha 
through Magnolia, Minn., and Sioux Falls to Mitchell, S. Dak., 
thence the Milwaukee through Chamberlain to Rapid City, S. Dak., 
thence an air line to Lemmon. 

Western area C—AIll that portion of western trunk line territory 
lying east and south of western area B, including extended zone C 
in Wisconsin, and Illinois territory with the portion on and south 
of the Effner line, to the extent that this area is provided with re- 
vised lake-rail rates. 


Finding 4—We further find that respondents have justified the 
revised lake-rail rates for application over standard lake-rail routes 
between the docks at Lake Michigan ports and inland points in 
eastern territory provided with rates under the revised adjustment. 

Finding 5—We further find that maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates between the docks at Lake Superior ports and inland 
points in eastern areas A, B and C, will be rates made 65, 50 and 
40 cents, respectively, below the corresponding all-rail rates con- 
currently maintained between the same points. 

Finding 6—We further find that maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates between points in the eastern areas, including rail 
points at the ports, and western inland points, applicable via the dif- 
ferent eastern and western lake ports according to the routing under 
the revised adjustment, will be rates made differentially below the cor- 
responding all-rail rates concurrently maintained in the following 
amounts, except as hereinafter specified: (1) Between points in east- 
ern area A and points in western areas A and B, by 30 and 22 cents, 
respectively, (2) between points in eastern area B and points in 
western areas A and B, by 25 and 17 cents, respectively, (3) between 
points in eastern area C and points in western areas A and B, by 20 
and 12 cents, respectively, and (4) between points in all the eastern 
territory provided with rates via the Lake Michigan ports under the 
revised adjustment, and points in western area C, by 12 cents from 
and to New York, and from and to the other eastern points by differ- 
entials reflecting the present relations to the New York differential. 


Finding 7—We further find that maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates between the Twin Cities and points in eastern areas A, 
B and C, including rail points at the ports, will be rates made 35, 30, 
and 20 cents, respectively, below the corresponding all-rail rates con- 
currently maintained between the same points. 


Finding 8—We further find that the maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates between points in eastern areas A, B and C, and points 
not more than 35 miles from the Duluth docks, will be rates made dif- 
ferentially below the corresponding all-rail rates concurrently main- 
tained by 50, 40 and 30 cents, respectively; and between points in 
those eastern areas and points more than 35 miles, but not more than 
75 miles from the Duluth docks, by differentials of 40, 30 and 20 
cents, respectively. ; 

Finding 9—We further find that maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates between the docks at Lake Erie ports in eastern areas 
A and B and inland ‘western territory will be rates made by deduct- 
ing an arbitrary of 3 cents from the rates at the ports resulting from 
the general bases herein prescribed; and that to and from the Detroit 
dock, which is not within any eastern area, over routes via Lake 
Superior ports, rates will be made 5 cents below the corresponding 
rates to and from Cleveland dock. The record affords no basis for 
rates to and from the Toledo dock. 

Finding 10—We further find that maximum reasonable class one 
lake-rail rates on traffic for rail delivery within the switching limits 
of the lake ports will be rates made by adding an arbitrary of 3 cents 
to the rates to the respective docks prescribed in these findings. 

Finding 11—We further find that the maximum reasonable class 
rates prescribed herein shall be governed by the same classification as 
governs the corresponding all-rail rates from and to the same points. 
; Finding 12—We further find that, in publishing tariffs contain- 
ing tables of laKe-rail class rates in compliance with these findings, 
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respondents shall embrace therein scales of rates bearing the follow. 
ing percentage relations to the elass one rates prescribed herein: 109 
92.5, 85, 77.5, 70, 65, 60, 55, 50, 45, 40, 37.5, 35, 32.5, 30, 27.5, 25, 295’ 
20, 17.5, 16, 14.5, 138; and that of the above-stated percentages th, 
following shall be used in determining reasonable maximum rates 
for the ordinary classes, according as the rates are governed by 
western or official classification: : 


Western classification: 
Classes 


1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc I> E 
x HY) 4 


Percentages .......+se0%. 100 6850670 «665 37.6 45 32.5 30 22.5 175 
Official classification: 

ren errr rrr ee ere 1 2R-3 R-26 4 §& 6 

PercentaABes ....ccscccccvccscccccscces 100 85 70 70 55 50 35 275 


The rates in the respective percentage columns shall be the same 
as set forth in appendix M to the original report in the Western 
Class-Rate case, corrected as specified in the supplemental reports jp 
that case. 

Finding 13—We further find that maximum reasonable lake-rajj 
rates to and from points in western trunk line territory on articles, jp 
carloads, covered by findings 17 and 17(a) of the Western Class-Rate 
case, subject to the modification prescribed herein on dairy products, 
and subject further to the modification as to pipe and fittings in the 
iron and steel list required by Iron or Steel Pipe in Western Trunk 
Line Territory, supra, will be the percentage columns of the class one 
rates found reasonable herein applied according to the percentages 
prescribed in finding 17 of the Western Class-Rate case. 

Finding 14—We further find that maximum reasonable lake-raj] 
rates on dairy products, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
20,000 pounds, between points in the respective western and eastern 
areas, will be 60 per cent of the corresponding class one lake-rail rates 
prescribed herein between those points: Subject as maxima on dairy 
products, and on cheese and frozen eggs, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, minimum 20,000 pounds, eastbound when routed via Duluth 
and Buffalo to eastern area A, (1) from western area A and the 
Twin Cities to rates reflecting 22 cents, and (2) from western area 
B to rates reflecting 17 cents, below the corresponding all-rail rates 
concurrently maintained on dairy products, in carloads. 


In a concurrence, Commissioner Meyer said he was not 
persuaded that the equality in westbound rates between Chicago 
and Duluth, established by the Commission in 1913, should now 
be destroyed. He added: 


As I understand this report in its entirety, however, justification 
for disruption of this long-existing equality is predicated upon broader 
grounds in the light of the rate structure as a whole. The practical 
work of establishing a rate structure appears to be made easier and, 
from the standpoint of the wider field, the results more equitable 
when the superstructure can be built upon the differential of 15 cents 
first class, Duluth over Chicago. This differential will be a burden, 
but it should not be an unduly heavy or unjust burden. The scheme 
of rates here prescribed should be given a trial. If experience should 
show that injustice will result therefrom, further proceedings may be 
had to eliminate unlawful features which time may develop. 


Also in a concurrence Commissioner Porter said: 


While, of course, the respective rail-lake rates upon the bases 
prescribed in this report must be governed by the same classification 
that governs the corresponding all-rail rates, the use of the more 
favorable official classification in both directions by the shipper at the 
Twin Cities and certain other portions of the northwest, and not by 
his competitiors in other portions of western trunk line territory to 
and from which rail-lake rates are to apply, as pointed out in my 
separate expression in connection with the recent report in No. 
17000, part 2, Western Trunk-Line Class Rates, ‘‘will bring about, as 
a western trunk line shippers, an unfair and indefensible situa- 
ion. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, concurring in part, said: 


It is proper that the rail-lake rate adjustment should be related to 
the rail rate structure. The findings of the majority here are con- 
trolled largely by the adjustment prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, 204 I. C, C. 595, to which [ dissented. For reasons 
— stated, Iam unable fully to concur in the findings of the majority 

ere. 


Commissioner Aitchison concurred in the result. 

Relief in connection with the tariffs to be published by the 
carriers on the bases laid down in the report was granted in 
fourth section order No. 11779. The relief is subject to the con- 
dition that the rates from and to the higher rated intermediate 
points shall not exceed rates constructed on the basis authorized 
in the report or the lowest combination subject to the inter 
state commerce act. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Coal Reparation 


No. 24877, Farmers Co-Operative Gin & Supply Association 
et al. vs. Arkansas Western et al., embracing also a sub number, 
Co-Operative Gin & Supply Co. et al. vs. Same. By the Commis- 
sion on further hearing. Reparation totaling $11,398.17 awarded 
complainants named in reparation order on shipments of coal 
from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mexico 
to destinations in western Texas under findings in prior report, 
196 I. C. C. 709. Chairman Tate and Commissioners Lee a2 
Mahaffie dissented. 

Iron and Steel 


No. 26102, Salt Lake Hardware Co. vs. A. & S. et al. BY 
division 4. Dismissed. Carload rates, iron and steel articles, 
origins in transcontinental groups B and D and from Steelton, 
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Minn, to Salt Lake City, Utah, Grand Junction, Colo., and 
Pocatello and Twin Falls, Ida., not unreasonable. 


Strawberries 


No. 18732, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
and No. 19500, Geo. L. Collins Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By the Commission. Upon further hearing, reparation orders 
entered responsive to the findings in Peninsula Produce Ex- 
change vs. Pennsylvania, 160 I. C. C. 711, vacated and set aside 
in so far as they awarded reparation to Andrews Brothers and 
Purse Brothers. «Carriers authorized and directed to pay repara- 
tion to James N. Purse as the successor in interest to James N. 
Purse and Artie Purse, formerly a copartnership doing busi- 
ness under the names of Purse, and to Andrews Brothers, suc- 
cessor to Andrews Brothers Co., Inc., and Abraham and Sam 
Andrews, formerly doing business under the name of Andrews 
Brothers. Chairman Tate noted dissent. Commissioner Lee, 
also dissenting, said that assuming the Commission still had 
power to modify the orders in these cases, the propriety of its 
exercise Was questionable on account of court litigation. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie joined in that expression. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Administration bill extending the life of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation until February 1, 1937, subject 
to prior termination by proclamation of the President, and 
broadening the powers of the corporation with respect to re- 
organizations and consolidations of railroads, has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Fletcher, of Florida (S. 1175) 
and in the House by Representative Steagall, of Alabama (H. R. 
4240). The sections relating to railroads follow: 


Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provision of law limiting the 
maturity of obligations taken by it to shorter periods, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation may make loans or advances or re- 
newals or extensions thereof to authorized borrowers or by other 
suitable agreement permit them to run so as to mature at such time 
or times as the Corporation may determine, not later than January 
31, 1945: Provided, That in respect of loans or renewals or extensions 
of loans or purchases of obligations under section 5 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as heretofore and herein amended 
(U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, ch. 14), to or of railroads, the Corpora- 
tion may require as a condition of making any such loan or renewal 
or extension for a period longer than 5 years, or purchasing any such 
obligation maturing later than 5 years from the date of purchase by 
the Corporation, that such arrangements be made for the reduction or 
amortization of the indebtedness of the railroad, either in whole or in 
part, as may be approved by the Corporation after the prior approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Sec. 4. Section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, ch. 14), is further amended 
by striking out all of the third sentence of the third paragraph thereof 
through the first colon and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Within the foregoing limitations of this section, the Corporation, 
notwithstanding any limitation of law as to maturity, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, including approval of 
the price to be paid, may, to aid in the financing, reorganization, 
consolidation, maintenance, or construction thereof, purchase for it- 
self, or for account of a railroad obligated thereon, the obligations of 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce, including equipment-trust 
certificates, or guarantee the payment of the principal of, and/or in- 
terest on, such obligations, including equipment-trust certificates, or, 
when, in the opinion of the Corporation, funds are not available on 
reasonable terms through private channels, make loans, upon full and 
adequate security, to such railroads or to receivers or trustees thereof 
for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, That in the case of loans to or 
the purchase or guarantee of obligations, including equipment-trust 
certificates, of railroads not in receivership or trusteeship, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, in connection with its approval 
thereof, also certify that such railroad, on the basis of present and 
prospective earnings, may reasonably be expected to meet its fixed 
charges, without a reduction thereof through judicial reorganization, 
except that such certificate shall not be required in case of such loans 
made for the maintenance of or purchase of equipment for such rail- 
roads: And provided further, That for the purpose of determining the 
general funds of the Corporation available for further loans or com- 
mitments, such guaranties shall, to the extent of the principal amount 
ay obligations guaranteed, be interpreted as loans or commitments 

ans’’: 

Sec. 4a. Section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, ch. 14), is further amended 
by striking out at the end of the third paragraph thereof the colon 
and the proviso. ‘‘Provided further, That the Corporation may make 
Said loans to trustees of railroads which proceed to reorganize under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act of March 3, 1933,’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period. 


Senator Fletcher submitted an explanation of the bill in 
Which appeared the foilowing with respect to railroad loans: 


Section 3 


rn P : { 
k This section of the draft bill would permit the Corporation to make 
cans for sufficiently long periods to enable borrowers to repay the Cor- 
tone without the drag on business activities which might be at- 
endant upon too rapid utilization of capital for such repayments. 
—-_ 3 of the draft bill provides for loans or advances or re- 
1945 i, or extensions thereof to mature not later than January 31, 
baantond of February 1, 1940, as under existing law. 
to oa section contains a proviso that as a condition of making loans 
joa or railways, or purchasing the obligations thereof, for a 
Thatee, than 5 years the Corporation may require: 
ten of at such arrangements be made for the reduction or amortiza- 
of the indebtedness of the railroad, either in whole or in part, as 
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may be approved by the Corporation after the prior approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.”’ 

This proviso is considered to adequately protect the Corporation's 
interest in connection with these long-term loans, and is in accordance 
with the plan for the scaling down of the debt structure of railroads 
and railways approved by the President. 


Section 4 


This section of the draft bill is designed to clarify and broaden 
somewhat the power of the Corporation to be of assistance to the rail- 
roads of the country. It proposes to add certain new words to section 
5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act so as to permit the 
Corporation, with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to purchase for itself, or for account of a railroad obligated 
thereon, obligations, including equipment trust certificates, of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, in addition to the making of 
loans te such railroads which the Corporation is at present authorized 
to make. 

Section 4 of the draft bill would authorize the Corporation, in ad- 
dition, to guarantee the payment of the principal of, and/or interest 
on, such obligations. 

In lieu of the present phrase, “to aid in the temporary financing,” 
the following language has been inserted in section 4: ‘‘To aid in the 
financing, reorganization, consolidation, maintenance, or construction.” 
This language is designed to clarify the position of the Corporation in 
regard to the assistance which it may give to railroads and railways, 
and to somewhat enlarge the scope of such assistance. 

The first proviso requires the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the case of loans to or the purchase or guarantee of obligations of 
railroads not in receivership, to certify that such railroad, on the basis 
of present and prospective earnings, may reasonably be expected to 
meet its fixed charges without the necessity of a reduction thereof 
through judicial reorganization. This certificate is not required in the 
case of loans for the maintenance of, or purchase of equipment for, 
such railroads, since such loans might be advisable without such a cer- 
tificate, because they would provide work. 

The second proviso at the end of the proposed amendment would 
require the Corporation to interpret as loans or commitments for 
loans any guaranties made pursuant to this section, to the extent of 
the principal amount of the obligations guaranteed. 

The reason for including this certification in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act is that the requirement for certification of 
such loans is not included in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, aS amended, but is part of the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act of 1933, which provides in part as follows (sec. 15): 

“The Commission shall not approve a loan to a carrier under the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, if it is of the 
opinion that such carrier is in need of financial reorganization in the 
public interest.” 

The continuance of such provision seems desirable, but at present 
it will expire June 16, 1935, unless renewed. The proviso in the draft 
bill is more specific than the above section 15 in that it deals with 
fixed charges rather than the vague and uncertain term ‘‘in need of 
financial reorganization.’’ The proviso thus furnishes the Commission 
with a more definite standard on which to base its approval or dis- 
approval of R. F. C. assistance to railroads, 


Section 4 (A) 


This section of the draft bill would eliminate the proviso con- 
tained in section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, which authorizes the Corporation to make loans under 
section 5 to trustees of railroads under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. Such proviso is no longer necessary in view of the use of the 
word ‘‘trustee’ in section 4 of the draft bill. 


The Senate committee on banking and currency favorably 
reported the bill amending the RFC act. No changes were made 
in the provisions relating to loans to railroads. Before acting 
the Committee heard Chairman Jones and Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, of the Commission, the latter making replies to ques- 
tions by members of the committee, which did not relate to 
the subject matter in the bill. 


In reply to a question by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
Chairman Jones said the amendments relating to the railroads 
would enable the RFC to end the overlordship of railroad bankers 
over railroad financing. Chairman Jones also expressed the 
view that the RFC should have authority to sell collateral held 
by it for railroad loans. 

Senator Couzens, taking the position that railroad officers 
guilty of mismanagement should be discharged and that the 
discharging should be brought about by some government 
agency, asked Commissioner Mahaffie about that. The com- 
missioner said he would agree that there should be some gov- 
ernment authority to dismiss railroad officers guilty of misman- 
agement. He further indicated agreement with the senator as 
to railroads being forbidden to buy the stocks of other railroads 
without approval of the Commission and pvinted to recom- 
mendations made along that line by the Commission in its 
decision in the New Haven investigation in 27 I. C. C. 560. In 
the synopsis of that decision, which was made June 20, 1913, 
the Commission said: 


In the opinion of the Commission the following propositions lie at 
the foundation of all adequate regulation of interstate railroads: (a) 
Every interstate railroad should be probibited from expending money 
or incurring liability or acquiring property not in the operation of its 
railroad or in the legitimate improvement, extension or development 
of that railroad. (b) No interstate railroad should be permitted to 
lease or purchase any other railroad, nor to acquire the stocks or 
securities of any other railroad, nor to guarantee the same, directly 
or indirectly, without the approval of the federal government. (c) No 
stocks or bonds should be issued by an interstate railroad except for 
the purposes sanctioned in the two preceding paragraphs, and none 
should be issued without the approval of the federal government. 


Issuance of securities by railroads are now subject to the 
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regulation of the Commission but a railroad may buy securities 
of another railroad, short of giving it control of the other car- 
rier, without authority from the Commission. 

In the proposed amendments to the RFC act there is the 
provision that: 


Provided, That in the case of loans to or the purchase or guarantee 
of obligations, including equipment trust certificates, of railroads not 
in receivership or trusteeship, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall, in connection with its approval thereof, also certify that such 
railroad, on the basis of present and prospective earnings, may rea- 
sonably be expected to meet its fixed charges, without a reduction 
thereof through judicial reorganization, except that such certificates 
shall not be required in case of such loans made for the maintenance 
of or purchase of equipment for such railroads. 


It is pointed out that this provision is much more specific 
than that contained in section 15 of the emergency railroad 
transportation act of 1933, which provides: 


The Commission shall not approve a loan to a carrier under the 
teconstruction Finance Corporation act, as amended, if it is of the 
opinion that such carrier is in need of financial reorganization in the 
public interest. 


The foregoing is held to be a broad declaration, while the 
proposed amendment in the RFC bill, it is believed in some 
quarters, would narrow the field within which loans might be 
approved by the Commission, because the Commission’s find- 
ings would have to be predicated on “present and prospective 
earnings.” In approving loans up to this time the Commis- 
sion has taken into consideration a road’s earnings in the past. 

Under the authority sought by the RFC in the proposed 
amendments to the RFC act, Chairman Jones said the RFC 
would be in position to enable railroads to buy in their own 
bonds selling at low prices. The RFC would make loans for 
such purposes and thus enable roads to reduce their interest 
charges. The chairman thinks that this authority may be use- 
ful in effecting reorganizations in some cases. The RFC might, 
under the proposed amendments, purchase low-priced bonds of 
a carrier and carry them for the account of the carrier, the 
purchase money to be in the form of a loan to the carrier. 
Any action along these lines would be subject to the approval 
of the Commission, according to the chairman, 


Increases in loans to two railroad companies for work 
creating purposes have been made by Public Works Adminis- 
trator Ickes. An allotment of $2,500,000 made to the New York 
Central Railroad Company last spring for purchasing and lay- 
ing 37,000 tons of new rails has been increased to $3,706,000. 
The additional money allotted will be used to purchase 20,000 
tons of rail and 9,000 tons of fastenings. The New York Central 
has purchased and laid all of the rail provided for in the 
original allotment, spending $2,075,427 for rails and paying its 
track forces $424,599 in wages for laying them. 

A loan of $5,785,000 made to the Great Northern Railroad 
last winter for a general roadway improvement and equipment 
repair program has been increased to $5,865,000 because the 
company has found that the cost of part of the work to be 
done was underestimated when the original allotment was made. 
The increase of $80,000 is to cover the underestimate. 


In Finance No, 9268, in which the Commission approved 
a loan for $31,625,000, August 19, 1932, from the RFC to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has issued an amendatory order due to the 
fact that $14,600 of the total loan authorized was not disbursed 
to the company. This balance was canceled by order of the 
directors of the RFC and the Commission has revoked its loan 
certificate with respect to the $14,600. 


In Finance No. 9818, in which the Commission approved a 
RFC loan of not to exceed $20,000 to the receivers of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad Co., April 7, 1933, the Commission 
has entered an order revoking the certificate and dismissing the 
application. The receivers, who had asked for $30,000, with- 
drew the application January 10, 1935. : 

In Finance No. 9818, in which the Commission approved a 
reconstruction loan, the Commission has dismissed an applica- 
tion for a loan of $828,761.10 from the RFC and revoked a loan 
certificate for $276,200 issued July 23, 1932. The application 
was withdrawn by the receiver January 11, 1935. 

In Finance No. 10304, Pacific Coast Railroad reconstruction 
loan, the Commission has dismissed the application for a loan 
of $70,000, the applicant having withdrawn the application. The 
certificate for the loan has been revoked. 

In Finance No. 9863, Southern Pacific Co. reconstruction 
loan, the Commission has dismissed the application for a loan 
of $1,200,000, the company having withdrawn the application. 
The certificate for the loan has been revoked. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9145, Wabash 
Railway Co. receivers’ reconstruction loan, upon supplemental 
application, has approved extension, for not more than four 
years, of loans of total amount of $11,156,583, maturing Feb- 
ruary 1, and for a period not exceeding three and a half years 
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of a loan of $4,575,000 maturing August 1, by the RFC for th 
receivers of the Wabash. This was the fifth supplement, 
report. 

In Finance No. 9149, St. Louis Southwestern reconstructig, 
loan, the Commission has revoked a loan certificate and dis. 
missed the supplemental application in respect of an undis. 
bursed balance of $117,750 of a total loan of $1,105,550, ap. 
proved by it. 

In Finance No. 9536, Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversyil|p 
Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission has revoked 
a loan certificate and dismissed the application with respect 
to a loan of $170,387 as to which the applicant withdrew its 
application. 

In Finance No. 10296, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., by 
supplemental application, has asked the Commission to modify 
its approval heretofore given with respect to expenditure of 
not exceeding $17,000,000 toward the construction of 7,000 
freight cars, proposed to be met with PWA funds in conne. 
tion with equipping an additional 500 of the box cars included 
in the total number with auto loaders. Applicant said there 
had been advanced to date $15,525,000 of the PWA funds for 
the work. 

In Finance No. 10297, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., by 
supplemental application,, has asked for an order modifying 
the order of January 22, 1934, so as to authorize assumption 
of obligation and liability, by endorsement, in respect of Penn. 
sylvania Railroad 4 per cent equipment trust certificates, series 
E, in definitive form as amended. This involves $15,525,000 of 
equipment trust certificate obligations delivered to the PWA, 
Applicant says it has been advised by the PWA that it desires 
to sell the equipment trust certificates. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No, 10742. Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon a branch line from Mile F'ost 9.61 at Declo to Idahome, 
Ida., 18.66 miles, due to lack of traffic. Traffic demands can be met 
by trucks, according to applicant. 

Finance No. 10740. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. and the Pennsylavnia Railroad Co. ask authority to 
abandon that portion of the Bridgeville & McDonald Branch of the 
P. C. Cc. & St. L. extending from a point near Cecil to its terminus, 
1.87 miles, in Washington and Allegheny counties, Pa., on account of 
abandonment of mining operations. 

Finance No, 10741. Hill City Railway Co. asks authority to aban- 
don its line of railroad between Hill City and Mississippi Junction, 
Minn., 17.5 miles, and abandon operation under trackage rights over 
the branch line of the Great Northern from Mississippi Junction to 
Swan River, Minn., 6.7 miles, in Aitkin and Itasca counties, Minn. 
Applicant said it had been unable to earn its operating expenses, 
taxes and bond interest, that the line had not been operated recently 
because of its physical condition and could not be operated except 
by the expenditure of approximately $50,000. Bus and truck lines 
and other railroads are giving adequate service to the territory in- 
volved, according to applicant. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 10664, permitting the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. and the Great Northern 
Railway Company to abandon parts of lines of railroad, and authoriz- 
ing them to acquire interests in and to operate over parts of lines, and 
to construct two connecting tracks and two track connections in 
Minnehaha and Lake counties, S. D., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10723, authorizing the Gulf and 
Ship Island R. R. Co. to issue a promissory note for $6,511,169 to 
be delivered to the Illinois Central R. R. Co. in payment of a like 
amount of advances, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10711, permitting the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad Company to abandon a branch line 
of railroad in Huerfano County, Colo., approved. ’ 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 10381, Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company Equipment-Trust certificates, Series Q, modifying order 
of March 27, 1934, so as to authorize the applicant to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as guarantor, in respect of not exceeding $12,000,000 
of Illinois Central Railroad equipment-trust certificates, series Q, to 
be issued by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives & 
Granting Annuities, as trustee, and sold at par in connection with 
financing of maintenance and equipment, approved. 


TOLEDO & WESTERN ABANDONMENT 


That the Commission should permit the Toledo & Western 
Railway Co. to abandon its entire electric railroad extending 
northwesterly from Toledo, O., to Adrian, Mich., 30.56 miles, 
has been recommended by Examiner J. S. Prichard in a pro 
posed report in Finance No. 10505. Protests against abandon: 
ment were made by some of the industries, served by the line. 
Continued operation, said the examiner, would result in a2 
annual loss of over $47,000. He said this was not disputed by 
protestants and that the record indicated that losses that woul 
be suffered by patrons of the line if it were abandoned “would 
be small compared with the inevitable deficits that would be 
incurred by the applicant if it continued to render transporta- 
tion service to the public.” He concluded that neither the pres 
ent nor prospective volume of traffic over the line in ques: 
tion was sufficient to warrant its retention and that continued 
operation, under the circumstances shown, would impose 42 
undue burden on the applicant and on interstate commerce. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





TIDEWATER COAL RATES 


N a proposed report in No. 26700, coal to Philadelphia and 
| within the Delaware capes, and I. & S. No. 4026, coal to points 
within the Delaware capes, Examiner George Esch has recom- 
mended that the intrastate rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in Pennsylvania to Philadelphia and points taking the same rates 
for track delivery be found not to result in undue prejudice 
against persons and localities and unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce; that the suspended schedules proposing a 
946 cent transshipment rate to points within the Delaware capes 
be canceled without prejudice to the filing of new ones, and that 
the Commission recommend the adoption of proposed maximum 
and minimum rates to Baltimore and Hampton Roads by the 
carriers serving those ports. 

The proceeding was the outgrowth of intrastate rates pre- 
scribed by the Pennsylvania commission for track delivery at 
Philadelphia. The railroads extended them beyond Pennsylva- 
nia. Lines serving southern coal fields, those: in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and northern West Virginia being called the northern 
fields, met the moves of the northern lines, thereby extending 
the scope of the coal rate structure disturbance. The examiner’s 
recommendations follow: 


1. The Commission should find that there has been no violation of 
section 13 of the act so far as rates from northern interstate and in- 
trastate mines to Philadelphia and group points are concerned. : 

2. The Commission should find that respondents have not justified 
their published transhipnient rates from Philadelphia to interstate 
points within the Delaware capes. They should be required to cancel 
the suspended schedules without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in conformity with the proposals herein. ; 

3. The Commission should find that the transhipment rates to 
points in Pennsylvania within the Delaware capes are unduly prefer- 
ential to the extent that they are less than those herein found rea- 
sonable for application to interstate points within the Delaware capes. 

4, The Commission should recommend the adoption of a minimum 
track delivery rate at Philadelphia of 275 cents (a long ton) from 
base group mines and a maximum track delivery rate of 280 cents in 
order to maintain the customary differential of 25 cents between the 
track delivery and inside-the-capes transhipment rate, and the Com- 
mission should also recommend the adoption of a minimum rate of 
230 cents and a maximum rate of 235 cents for transhipment outside 
the Delaware capes, with rates from other mining groups differentially 
related as at present. ‘ 

5. The Commission should recommend the adoption of the maxi- 
mum and minimum track delivery rates and transhipment rate at 
Baltimore and Hampton Roads as set forth in Table 8. 


The table referred to follows: 


Track delivery— —-——Transhipment 
-Insides capes——Outs’e capes— 





Max- Min- Max- Min- Max- Min- 
Average imum imum imum imum imum imum 
distance rate rate rate rate rate rate 
Miles Cents Cents Cents Cnets Cents Cents 
Clearfield group 
to Phila- 
delphia ...... 325 280 275 255 250 235 230 
Cumberland 
group to 
Philadelphia .334 280 275 255 250 235 230 
Clearfield group 
to Baltimore. 250 275 270 250 245 230 225 
Cumberland 
group to 
Baltimore ...220 275 270 250 245 230 225 
New River 
group to Hamp- 
ton Roads ...414 300 295 275 270 255 250 
Kalsomine 
_No. 26514, Minehart-Traylor Co. vs. C. of G. et al. By Ex- 
aminer T. Naftalin. Dismissal proposed. Rates, kalsomine, 
Carteret, N. J., to Denver, Colo., not unreasonable. 
Iron Pipe and Casing 
No. 15496, Carter Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 


aminer John J. Crowley. Reparation proposed on finding rates, 
'ron pipe and casing, shipped between points in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, since September 17, 1921, unreasonable as found in 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 132 I. C. C. 56; 146 I. C. C. 149, 
This case was among the numerous cases embraced in the 


a case. Further hearing was held with respect to repara- 
on, 


Silica Sand 


No. 17272 (Sub. No. 1), Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. et al. 
By Examiner L. H. Macomber on further 


9 
vs. B. & O. et al. 
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hearing. Amount of reparation due complainant on shipments of 
silica sand from Ottawa, Ill., district to Lockland, O., under 
findings in 188 I. C. C. 99, determined, a total of $697.99. 


Cocoanut Charcoal 


No. 26579, American Solvent Recovery Corporation et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, cocoanut charcoal, carloads and less than 
carloads, Philadelphia, Pa., and Edgewood, Md., to Columbus, 
O., and from Columbus to Philadelphia and Edgewood, appli- 
cable. Applicable ratings and rates not unreasonable. 


Iron or Steel Drums 


No. 26678, Wheeling Corrugating Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner William A. Disque. Dismissal proposed. Carload 
shipments of empty iron or steel drums from New Boston, Ports- 
mouth, O., to destinations in various parts of the country not 
overcharged. Shipments made since March 22, 1933, found under- 
charged. The examiner said the containers in the shipments 
here involved were shipped and invoiced as empty steel drums 
and charges were collected accordingly. Complainants con- 
tended that they could just as well have been called cans and 
that therefore defendants should be required to refund the dif- 
ference in charges. The examiner said that, on March 22, 1933, 
believing that competitors were doing it with the sanction of 
Official-territory carriers, complainants began describing the con- 
tainers in their bills of lading as cans and thus obtained the 
application of lower ratings. Articles shipped found to have 
been drums. 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


No. 26607, L. Berman & Son vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Carl A. Schlager. Rates, scrap iron and steel, various points 
on C. & O. in W. Va., to Portsmouth, O., and Ashland, Ky., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, scrap iron and steel, 
various points on Virginian in W. Va., to Portsmouth and Ash- 
land unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may ex- 
ceed the basis of rates found reasonable in Klotz Bros. vs. 
C. & O., 177 I. C. C. 557. Rates for future and reparation recom- 
mended. 

Pipe Coating 


No. 26422, Atlantic Oil Producing Co. vs. Kansas City 
Southern et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, pipe coating, charged on shipments between 
November 16, 1927, and May 29, 1928, Sand Springs (Hale), 
Okla., to Midland, Odessa, Pyote and Port Arthur, Tex., not 
unreasonabie. Class D rates, except on one shipment, were 
charged. The reparation desired by the complainant was to 
the basis of the subsequently established 27.5 per cent of first 
class rate. 
Cream Cans 


No. 26484, Continental Can Co., Inc., vs. Erie et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rates, cream cans, carloads, Jersey 
City, N. J., to points in New York, proposed to be found un- 
reasonable to the extent they may exceed column 60 under 
the eastern class rate revision, minimum 14,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34. Not unreasonable in the past. 


Imported Sticky Fly Paper 


No. 26588, Bienville Warehouses Corporation et al. vs. Illi- 
nois Central et al. Corrected report. By Examiner Leonard 
Way. Dismissal proposed. Rules requiring registration of im- 
port shipments stored in private or public warehouses, and 
charges applicable, one carload, sticky fly paper, New Orleans, 
La., to Minneapolis, Minn., proposed to be found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Domestic rates were imposed 
on the shipment because the fly paper was not registered, as 
required by the tariff, when it was imported from Belgium. 
Complainants, the report said, could have obtained the lower 
rate, to the basis of which they asked reparation, had they com- 
plied with the provisions of the tariff. The domestic rates, 
which were applied, the report said, were not assailed as being 
intrinsica]ly unreasonable. 


Rk = po 
y 26525, Griffin Autd’Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Applicable rate, Memphis, Tenn., to El Dorado, auto- 
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mobiles, not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation and a lawful rate were sought. The examiner said 
the complaint was barred by the statute in so far as shipments 
prior to May 25, 1932, were concerned. 





TRANSPORT CONTROL PLAN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


It is the thought among those in position to know that 
Congress, very shortly, will be advised as to the thoughts of 
the Commission, of Coordinator Eastman and of the President’s 
transportation committee as to what should be done by way 
of extending federal regulation over forms of transport that 
compete with the railroads. Secretary of War Dern, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper and Coordinator Eastman compose the 
President’s transportation committee. The coordinator’s recom- 
mendations have been before the Commission for some time, 
for the making of such recommendations thereon as it may see 
fit, in accordance with the law creating the office of coordinator. 

A general idea is that Coordinator Eastman has proposed 
a transportation body having control over the rates, practices 
and finances of carriers by rail, and pipe-lines, by water and 
by highway, divided into bodies devoted to each form, those 
having control of finance, waterway and highway being com- 
posed of possibly only three members, while the body having 
charge of rail matters, outside of finances, would be composed 
of five; a coordinator who would also be a member of the 
body and a coordinating chairman who would be appointed to 
that office for a regular term. It has been asserted, authorita- 
tively, it is believed, that Secretaries Dern and Roper agree 
with Coordinator Eastman. (See Traffic World, January 5, p. 17.) 

The Commission refrained, in its last annual report (see 
Traffic World, January 5, p. 26), from making any recommenda- 
tions, except two, to Congress. It abstained because of Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s duty to make recommendations covering 
transportation legislation. It reserved its thoughts on legis- 
lation for expression in connection with the coordiantor’s recom- 
mendations, also as provided by law. 

Agreement by Coordinator Eastman and Secretaries Dern 
and Roper, as alleged, produces the thought among those who 
believe that to be the state of fact, that Eastman, Dern and 
Roper, by reason of their having been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations for transportation legislation, 
have formulated the Roosevelt administration program with 
respect thereto. Any divergent views the Commission may 
express, therefore, may come to be regarded as a minority view. 
It is known that commissioners themselves have been the 
holders of diverse views as to the form of additional legislation. 

It is admitted that there has been practically no difference 
of opinion as to the desirability, if not necessity, for legislation 
putting forms of transport competing with the railroads under 
regulation. The differences have been as to how. 








ROOSEVELT AND TRANSPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


‘President Roosevelt said at his press conference January 23 
that he might include what he had to say about regulation of 
aviation in the message in which he would deal with the subject 
of coordination of regulation of all forms of transportation. 
This statement was made in reply to a question as to whether 
he would send a message to Congress with respect to the report 
of the Federal Aviation Commission, if and when he sent that 
report to Congress. 

President Roosevelt does not favor at this time proposed 
legislation calling for creation of “valley” authorities in various 
parts of the United States whose duties would include improve- 
ment of waterways for navigation purposes. Many bills pro- 
viding for such authorities have been introduced in Congress, 
following publication of the reports of the National Resources 
Board. The President’s position is that the country is not yet 
ready for the creation of such bodies the members of which 
would be paid high salaries. He may, it is understood, by next 
summer, take action looking to the setting up of advisory com- 
mittees that would plan for developments in the various “val- 
ley” regions, the members of such committees preferably, in 
the opinion of the President, to serve without compensation 
from the government. 

President Roosevelt January 24 transmitted to Congress, 
with a special message, the reports of the National Resources 
Board, the Mississippi Valley Committee and the Water Plan- 
ning Committee. The parts of these reports relating to trans- 
portation have been published in whole or in part in The Traffic 
World in recent issues. 

“These documents constitute a remarkable foundation for 
what we hope will be a permanent policy of orderly develop- 
ment in every part of the United States,” said the President 
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in his message, which dealt in a general way with the subjeq 
of preservation and proper development of the natural resource 
of the country. ‘ 

“Our goal must be a national one,” said the Presiden, 
“Achievements in the arts of communication, of transportatioy, 
of mechanized production, of agriculture, of mining and of powe; 
do not minimize the rights of state governments, but they 20 
far beyond the economics of state boundaries.” 

The President said a substantial portion of the four billig, 
dollars he had asked for public projects would be used fg 
objectives suggested in the report of the National Resources 
Board. It was his view that after the immediate crisis of y. 
employment began to mend, “we can afford to appropriate ap. 
proximately five hundred million dollars each year for this 
purpose,” and that eventually this appropriation should replace 
all such appropriations given in the past without planning, }, 
said he could not specify projects at the moment on which 
money from the four billion dollar fund would be expende 
because “of current emergency of unemployment,” and of the 
“physical impossibility of surveying, weighing and testing each 
and every project.” 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Senator White, of Maine, has introduced the Hague Rule 
bill, S. 1152, relating to the carriage of goods by sea, which 
has been in Congress for several years, and S. 1151, a bill to 
prevent discriminations against American ships and ports, which 
also has been before Congress heretofore. 

Representative Dockweiler, of California, has introduced 
H. R. 4133, authorizing the Postmaster General to extend the 
air mail contracts for six months. 

Representative Kee, of West Virginia, has introduced H, R. 
4312, a “full crew” bill. 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, has introduced S. 1288, a 
bill to promote safety on the railroads by requiring carriers 
to install signal systems, etc. 

Representative Cartwright, of Oklahoma, has _ introduced 
H. R. 4301, a bill authorizing appropriations of $400,000,000 for 
highways and related projects and $300,000,000 for elimination 
of grade crossings. 

Senator McCarran, of Nevada, has introduced S. 1332, a 
bill to provide for the promotion, regulation, and control by a 
federal commission of all phases of civil aeronautics. 

Representative Burnham, of California, has introduced H. 
R. 4526, to amend the shipping act, 1915, as amended, making 
it unlawful to prevent common carriers by water extending 
service to any port located on any improvement project au: 
thorized by Congress at the same rates which it charges at its 
nearest regular port of call within the coastal areas on the 
Pacific coast from the Canadian border to the Mexican border, 
the Gulf coast from the Mexican border to and including Key 
West; the Atlantic coast from Key West (exclusive) to Cape 
Hatteras, and the Atlantic coast from Cape Hatteras to the 
Canadian border. 

Representative Gavagan, of New York, has introduced H. R. 
4544 to authorize the Secretary of War to prosecute the work 
of improvement of the New York Barge State Canal. 





COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION 


The Federal Communications Commission has recommended 
to Congress that it amend the communications act so as to per 
mit the consolidation of telegraph, cable, and radio companies, 
making it unlawful for communications companies to issue oF 
recognize franks or render any free service except in connec 
tion with situations involving the safety of life or property, 
including hydrographic and weather reports and medical assist: 
ance to injured or sick persons on ships at sea, and making it 
unlawful for any common carrier subject to the communications 
act to enter into or operate under any contract any provision of 
which purports to grant an exclusive right as against any other 
American owned and controlled carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign communication by wire or radio. 7 

That last mentioned provision, the communications commis 
sion said, was deemed desirable whether or not legislation was 
enacted authorizing the merger of telegraph companies. Aboli- 
tion of franks was advocated on the ground that the present 
provision of the interstate commerce law had been abused. It 
advocated repeal of that part of the interstate commerce act 
under which franks were issued. 

Merger of telegraph companies, if authorized as suggested, 
would be based on a finding that a merger between applicants 
would be in the public interest. With regard to exclusive usé 
contracts, the commission said the purposes of competition could 
be served only as the public had freedom to choose betwee 
competing carriers. 
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Passenger Traffic Survey 


iden, J “Critical” Report Sent by Coordinator Eastman to 
i Railroads for Action—Fare Reductions Urged 
; —Free Travel Hit 


PY gr 
Establishment by railroads of passenger fares ranging from 
1% cents to 5 cents a mile, the higher fares to include berth, seat 
and other special accommodations; modernization of passenger 
service; elimination of waste by, among other things, railroad 
e ap. fe acquisition of Pullman Company operations; promotion of travel 
’ this HP and coordination of transportation services are among the recom- 
Place mendations contained in the passenger traffic report prepared 
. He under the supervision of J. R. Turney, director of the coordina- 
Which tor’s section of transportation service, and transmitted by Co- 
ende( ordinator Eastman to the carriers’ three regional coordinating 
f the committees. 
each One of the striking declarations in the report is that trans- 
portation service it is estimated would have yielded at least $50,- 
000,000 in 1933 if it had been paid for was given free and that 
that $50,000,000 was one-fourth of the passenger service deficit, 
an exclamation mark being used at that point in the report. 
Rules practices of carriers as to free transportation are condemned. 
vhich Passenger service should not be considered and dealt with 
ill to “ag an unavoidable but unwanted step-child of railway operation 
vhich nor as one necessarily unprofitable,” Coordinator Eastman said 
in his letter of transmittal to the carriers’ committees. The 
luced letter follows: 


| the 
I transmit herewith for your consideration a Passenger Traffic 
IR Report prepared by my Section of Transportation Service. 
a After reading the report I am impressed, as I hope you will be, 
with the great opportunities for the reestablishment of railway pas- 
8, a senger service upon a profitable basis, which apparently lie in im- 
proved service, modernized equipment, coordination of facilities and 
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riers services, elimination of wasteful methods, and in cooperative and 
aggressive pricing and selling. 

uced The report, which is necessarily critical in form, deals with the 

) for present deficiencies in the service and how they can be corrected. 

- I trust that you will not allow minor and controversial matters (such 

ition as tipping and passes) nor the feasibility of the particular remedies 
suggested, to play too large a part in its consideration, but that you 

Qa will cause attention to be concentrated upon the solution of the 


ee problems, the gravity of which is a challenge to the best intelligence 
by a of the industry. 
A letter from a member of the informal Advisory Committee 


# comments that some of the conclusions “reflect the feeling of a 
king writer who is more inclined to be interested in things as they should 
: be rather than in things as it is practical to make them.’’ To my 
ding mind, that is one of the merits of the report, for it is astonishing 
au: how often the impractical can be converted into the practical, given 


the will to do it. 


, Its Until you have had the opportunity to study and comment upon the 
the report, I shall hold my mind open with respect to its conclusions and 
der, recommendations, but I am quite clear that passenger service should 
Key not be considered and dealt with as an unavoidable but unwanted 
ae step-child of railway operation, nor as one necessarily unprofitable. 
ape The travel habits of the American public have been tremendously 
the stimulated in recent years and are capable of much further stimula- 

tion. It is quite possible for the railways to participate in this de- 

velopment and thereby share in the benefits. I am hopeful that the 
, 2. report will be considered as an attempt to further such a movement 
ork rather than mere captious criticism. 

Mr, Turney and his assistants will be available in the event that 
you wish to consult with them in regard to any of the matters cov- 
ered by the report. 

. Coordinator Eastman in a statement summarizing the report, 
sald: 
ded 
er The report proper consists of 95 pages of text and is supplemented 
ies, by 137 Statistical analyses of the underlying data. The latter data, 
pe which are compiled in two appendices of approximately 500 pages, 


will be submitted by the Section shortly. The following is a brief 
ec- synopsis of the report: 


ty, _ Scope. Traffic, fares, service and operations in 1933 of prin- 
ist. cipal railway, highway and airway passenger carriers were surveyed 
> in detail. Customer opinion was gauged by 26 thousand replies to 
it the Passenger ballot, received from travelers by public and private 
ns Se erance in every part of the country and of all vocations; and 
of dy special inquiries of college students, sales managers, travel bureaus, 

newspaper and magazine editors, and advertising agency executives. 
ler 1 Unprofitability. Passenger service on the whole was unprofitable. 
or he air lines broke even; the buses eanred a slight margin above 


cost, but an inadequate investment return; and the railways ex- 
ig. any 200 million dollars more for the service than the revenues 
¥ t 500 millions which it produced. Of the latter loss, 90 million 


as Gollars was suffered in handling baggage and express; 60 million in 
ili- pope coach passengers; 30 million in handling sleeping and parlor 
nt diff passengers; and 33 million in dining car services, Expressed 
tramently, main line trains lost 187 million dollars and branch line 
It mille 16 million dollars; or still differently, limited trains lost 82 
et million dollars, local trains, 84 million dollars; suburban trains, 13 
poem dollars, and other trains, 20 million dollars. Baggage and 
pi ronan traffic losses were due largely to operating methods and 
od, a used; passenger traffic losses, partly to operating methods, 
ts - to equipment used, and partly to lack of traffic volume. 
- 1900 = Volume. Railway travel was no greater in 1933 than in 
ld year Measured by per capita expenditure, it was less than in any 
| oo — 1871. In 1933 travel between cities in private automobiles 
en S ten times as great as in trains, and aggregate travel per capita 


by ‘ 
- Bl se of transport was four times as great as it was prior to 
1tomotive era. This contraction in railway travel and the con- 
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current expansion of all travel was largely due to the private auto- 
mobile, which offers a service more attractive in its simplicity and 
freedom from red tape, in courtesy and hospitality en route, in free 
movement uninterrupted by train or depot transfers, in ease and 
facility in arranging for accommodations en route and at destination, 
and at a price which generally is much cheaper than rail fares. The 
increase in travel as a whole indicates that at least three-fourths of 
those who now travél do so from desire rather than necessity, which 
emphasizes the need for carriers to improve service and reduce 
fares. 

Improved Service. Carriers should make it possible for travelers 
to arrange for their journeys by telephone, and upon request, should 
deliver tickets, arrange for cab service, collect and deliver luggage 
and transport the traveler’s automobile for use at destination. Car- 
rier service should be humanized, made hospitable and _ travelers 
should be welcomed as guests. Carrier depots should be more restful 
and comfortable and less ostentatious and forbidding. Ticket routines 
and handling should be simplified. Carrier equipment for distance 
journeys should be air conditioned, made roomier and equipped with 
conveniences and comforts of the ordinary home. From the traveler's 
standpoint, the service should be unified by operation of joint depots 
at all common points of intercarrier trains, so that wherever pos- 
sible, delay, annoyance and inconvenience of train or depot transfers 
will be avoided. 

Reduced Fares. The fare for which a carrier can profitably 
furnish transportation varies directly with the volume or density of 
travel. Actually and potentially by far the greatest volume lies in 
local journeys of less than 100 miles. Because of the volume avail- 
able, and the possibility of using less expensive equipment and facil- 
ities, a fare of 1% cents per passenger mile is recommended. Because 
of the relatively smaller volume and more commodious equipment 
and accommodations required for distance travel, a fare of 2 cents 
per mile is recommended. For berth or seat travel in sleeping or 
parlor cars, a fare, inclusive of such accommodations, of 3 cents per 
mile; and for luxury travel in high speed, de luxe trains, consisting 
of private bedroom, lounge, club, dining cars, etc., a fare of 5 cents 
per mile, including room and incidentals, is recommended. Quantity 
discounts for family, lodge, church, school and similar parties, and 
mileage books for constant travelers, such as traveling salesmen, are 
also suggested. 

Improved Operations. Carrier passenger service, even when traf- 
fic volume is as low as that in 1933, can be made profitable by mod- 
ernization of equipment and methods. Recent advances in metallurgy 
make possible large reductions in weight of cars. Analysis reveals 
that passenger deficits were in large part caused by oversized trains. 
The average occupancy of railway coaches (capacity 77 passengers) 
was 14 passengers, whereas the average occupancy of highway busses 
(capacity 28 passengers) was 16. Pullman cars averaged 8 passengers 
per car. By reducing the cars in the trains or changing from a 
steam to a motor train or a highway bus, equipment can be adapted 
to traffic volume and the service operated at a profit. 

Wasteful Duplication. Express and baggage traffics should be 
consolidated with merchandise (L. C. L. freight) traffic. The three 
traffics which now require 2% billion car miles per annum can bé 
handled in the % billion car miles now devoted to express and 
baggage alone. Analysis of all limited trains and Pullman car lines 
in 1933 reveals unnecessary duplicatoin of service, which accounted 
for 75 million dollars of the passenger deficit. Farming out of sleep- 
ing and parlor car services to The Pullman Company resulted in 
unnecessary cost of at least 6 million dollars, which would be 
avoided and the service improved by acquisition of Pullman opera- 
tions by the railways, which is recommended. 

Coordination. The pricing and sales functions, now competitively 
exercised by 89 duplicate traffic departments confronting one another, 
should be transferred and vested exclusively in the Association of 
American Railroads. That association should be charged with the 
duty to simplify and modernize tariffs and prescribe passenger serv- 
ice, routes, rates and divisions. It also should be charged with 
responsibility for creating and aggressively promoting the sale of a 
single nationwide passenger transport, embracing unified railway ter- 
minals, stations and services, and their complete coordination with 
the stations and services of highway and airway carriers. 


Free Transportation 


On the subject of “free transportation” the Turney report 
says: 


Guests in Pullman cars paying for reserved accommodations, but 
traveling on free rail transportation, traveled 700 million miles in 
1933. In addition, there were one-half million guests who also were 
furnished free accommodations, for whose journeys passenger miles 
were not recorded. Assuming that they rode on free rail transporta- 
tion, and that their haul was the same as the rail pass guests, the 
total free transportation in Pullman cars amounted to 900 million 
miles, or 16 per cent of the total Pullman passenger miles. In the 
railway limited train study the carriers, from a seven day test period, 
developed that 34 per cent of the total passengers carried were 
pass passengers. No record was kept of passenger miles. It is quite 
clear that at least 16 per cent and possibly twice that amount of 
the total rail passenger transportation is furnished gratis. At the 
1933 average fare, this was equivalent to at least 50 million dollars, 
or one-fourth the passenger service deficit! 

In few, if any, other large industries does any such condition 
exist. No matter how stringent the laws may be, so long as there is 
any free transportation, abuses, favoritism and even rebates will 
arise. As a matter of convenience in accounting, there might be a 
case made for an employe traveling on his own railway strictly 
on company business. But even here travel authorities exchange- 
able for ticket transportation,’ similar to those now in use in this 
country for government employes, and for revenue passengers travel- 
ing on “bulk transportation” in Great Britain, should be substituted 
for the present system of passes. There can be offered no justifica- 
tion, social, business, or ethical, for so called ‘‘exchange transporta- 
tion,’’ whereby an employe of one company is carried free by another, 
whether or not On company business. Perhaps employe reduced fares 
might be used during the transition from a free to a revenue basis. 

A fact quite frequently overlooked is the ill will which the pro- 
miscuous use of free transportation arouses in the cash customer. 
His feeling of discrimination is naturally intense and not without con- 
siderable justification. In the present unhappy state of the passenger 
business, free service of any sort should be eliminated. 


Hospitality and Tipping 
“A well nigh universal criticism of rail passenger transpor- 
tation is the absence of personal helpfulness,” says the report. 
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“The impersonality of the huge works and vehicles, which the 


railways use, permeates the service and the personnel. Travel- 
ers will use carriers, because they desire to do so, only when 
carriers evidence a real desire for their patronage. . The 
atmosphere of the depot, which is now either that of a mauso- 
leum or, as one patron aptly puts it, ‘an echoing vault,’ must be 
changed to that of a friendly inn. ... The cries of hawkers, 
baggage agents, ‘red caps,’ and taxi drivers should be eliminated. 

“One rule is absolutely essential. All employes—depot and 
train—must learn that it is the traveler who makes their pres- 
ent livelihood possible and that the continuance of that livelihood 
depends upon their ability to treat patrons with courtesy and 
consideration. ... Several railways are known throughout the 
land for the personal touch with which they characterize their 
service. . Although the ship’s captain of fiction is a grim 
and hard boiled citizen, the most pleasant memories which ocean 
travelers retain are those of the courteous hospitality of the 
captain and his officers. The newer forms of carriage have also 
created a large and growing market by personalizing their serv- 
ice in the driver or pilot as the traveler’s host.” 

A footnote stated that many passenger ballots contained com- 
ments on the excellence of airline personnel, and their courteous 
treatment of passengers, and that no ballot contained a criticism. 
Continuing, this part of the report said: 


The automobile manufacturers began to realize upon their mar- 
ket when they ceased charging for windshields, stop lights, starters, 
speedometers, bumpers, horns, clocks, and like. The average pas- 
senger resents “‘extras.’’ Where a special or unusual service is offered, 
for which extra cost is necessary, this cost should be included in the 
price of the ticket. These extra services should not be constantly 
hawked. Porter service at stations and on coaches is indispensable 
to modern transportation. Its cost should be included in the fare. 

It is difficult to harmonize the attitude of railways toward “‘tip- 
ping’ in passenger service, with that toward the same practice in 
freight service, where instant dismissal is the penalty for accepting 
gratuities. Tipping is more than a petty annoyance—it creates un- 
necessary and wasteful expense on the part of the traveler and sub- 
stitutes the incentive of personal gain for a desire to render real 
service, resulting in extravagant treatment of one passenger and dis- 
courteous treatment of another. A trip on the railways reveals open 
palms extended at every step—taxi, ‘‘red cap,’’ porter, waiter. Each 
of these performs a useful and necessary service and one for which 
they are entitled to stable compensation from the carrier. In addi- 
tion to the quite sizable amounts which these gratuities aggregate, 
there is always the worry—particularly upon the part of the in- 
experienced traveler—of meeting an insolent stare or remark, if the 
recipient feels he has been ‘‘chiseled.’’ All in all, the system is no 
small factor in making railway service unattractive. 


Advertising 


Amounts charged by railways to passenger advertising in 
1933 were about $7,000,000, according to the report which states 
that a large part of the money was spent for time-tables, menu 
cards, and similar purposes, and comparatively a small part for 
promotional or creative purposes. A footnote stated that a recent 
study indicated that only about $300,000 was spent by all rail- 
ways in 1933 for national advertising in 20 leading periodicals 
—less than spent by either the Greyhound Lines or a single 
trans-Atlantic steamship company operating but four boats, Con- 
tinuing, the report said: 


Since at least three-fourths of travelers travel from choice rather 
than necessity, travel in the United States is competitive not only 
with private automobiles but with European or Caribbean trips, with 
radios, electric refrigerators and the hundreds of other enjoyables, 
which man’s genius has made possible. The market which the pas- 
senger traffic force must sell consists of about 30 million families 
or 76 million adults. Carriers must reach this market as do the 
purveyors of these other ‘‘enjoyables’” by adevrtising, institutional, 
promotional, specific, periodical, radio, outdoor and visual. Since the 
railway offers a flexible and universal travel avenue if and only if it 
is treated, for the traveler’s purpose, as a unified system, such a cam- 
paign must be a joint and unified one. 


“Pricing” Problem 


In a discussion of the level of railway fares, the report goes 
into detail with comparisons of rail and automobile “prices.” It 
asserts the pricing problem the rail carriers have to face and 
solve “is to find a fare low enough to attract travel in sufficient 
volume to be compensatory.” After analyzing railway fares, the 
conclusion is stated that the average fare of coach travel in 1933 
was 1.89 cents, and of reserved travel, 2.75 cents a mile. The 
average fare in limited trains was 2.75 cents a mile, and in local 
and through trains, other than limited, 1.93 cents. The average 
fare of highway carriers was 1.4 cents, and of airway carriers, 
5.03 cents. 

“The returns to the passenger ballot conclusively demon- 
strate that travel by private automobile is considered by the 
average citizen to be much cheaper than comparable travel by 
rail,’ says the report. “The replies of over 25,000 car owners 
are remarkably consistent in the average costs of operation per 
car mile reported. They show that the average cost per car 
mile is 6144 cents, including depreciation, insurance and overhead, 
and excluding those elements, 3 cents. About the same results 
appear from the weighted automobile mileage allowances made 
of 457 large concerns to over 18,000 salesmen. The sur- 
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vey shows that for inter-city travel the average load per car j 
2.83 passengers. This means that the average full cost is 21 
cents, and the average cash cost slightly over 1 cent per passep. 
ger per mile. ... 

“The bulk of travelers are now conveyed by private automo. 
bile, at a price which they believe to be about 1 cent per mile 
To invade this new travel market successfully, the carriers mus 
adjust their service to meet this price, which may be terme 
the ‘fare ceiling.’ ” 

After analyzing results of the experimental fare reductions 
made by railways, the report says that with respect to coach 
travel the reduced fare of 1% cents in the south produced 9 
per cent more revenue than the former basic fare (3.6 cents) did 
in the east and 34 per cent more than the 2 cent fare did in the 
west for a period of six months. If that period was typical, saiq 
the report, it was quite clear that the maximum coach base fare 
which would increase revenue Was 1% cents. On the subject oj 
“class distinctions” the report continues: 


The foregoing conclusions with respect to the price ceiling ap- 
plies only to coach travel for relatively short distances. An impor- 
tant factor in determining the price which the traveler will pay 
is the demand for accessorial services, in addition to bare trans- 
portation. In attacking the price problem, the carrier must consider 
the particular service demands of the several kinds of travel, which 
for the purposes of this report are respectively designated as subur- 
ban, local, limited, reserved accommodation and de luxe services. 

The widespread misconceptions of the problem involved in the 
statement that ‘‘the American people will not permit class distinc- 
tions and ‘‘all passenger fares legally must be at the same rate 
per mile of service,’’ require comment. Recognition of the fact that 


needs, desires, or even the economic buying power of our citizens 
vary is no more “un-American” than recognition that one man’s 
services may be more valuable to society than another’s For 


carriers to ignore these differences would be the height of folly, 
and in the past they have not done so. This distinction of the 
several classes of travel is not a social or political grouping of citi- 
zens, but merely recognition of the fact that living, and therefore 
travel, standards and requirements are not the same for all people. 

The contention that all fares must be the same is but pseudo- 
legalistic. It fails to differentiate between a price for bare trans- 
portation and a price for transportation plus accessorial services 
and comforts, which latter elements entail costs peculiar to them- 
selves. At the present time the economic limitation upon carrier 
fares is the cost to the prospective patron of an alternative mode 
of transportation. So long as passenger fares are fairly comfortable 
with the cost of providing each particular type of service, no class 
of travel can justly claim that it is subjected to discrimination. 


Director Turney’s memorandum submitting the report to 
the coordinator and his recommendations follow: 


The Passenger Traffic Report and thumbnail analysis of 
underlying data is herewith submitted. Appendices summarizing in 
detail the returns of the questionnaires will follow at an early date. 

In a study—the primary objective of which is constructive criti- 
cism—it is difficult to avoid becoming hypercritical. The report is 
not intended as an indictment of carriers or of their management. 
In a small field, I have done many of the very things which the re- 
port criticizes. The situation is not peculiar to this industry. A 
similar survey of almost any business would reveal like conditions 
of disservice. 


The report was made possible only by the cooperation of rail- 
way, highway and airway carriers, who expended much time and 
money: in order to collect and compile the underlying data. Upon the 
part of the highway and airway carriers, and the Pullman Com- 
pany, these expenditures were wholly voluntary. The assistance of 
the National Recovery Administration and of the Highway and Airway 
Code Authorities was helpful in enlisting the cooperation of these 
carriers, 

Marketing, pricing, and selling data were compiled under the 
direction of Mr. E. M. Johnson; statistics of operation of all car- 
riers, under the direction of Mr. A. F. White; of airway services, by 
Mr. F. DeWolfe Sanger; analyses of duplication in limited train 
and reserved services were made under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Bockstahler. ' ‘ 

Acknowledgment is due to Dr. M. O. Lorenz, of the Commis- 
sion, and to Messrs. O. J. Rider and L, M. Grice, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, for assistance in preparing the questionnaires; to Mr. 
J. H. Bachman, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for criticizing the 
summary sheets of the underlying data, and to Messrs. George M. 
Adams and F. DeWolfe Sanger who, after their services with us 
were terminated on account of reduction in force, voluntarily com- 
pleted their work without compensaticn. ’ i 

Messrs, W. M. Daniels and Kent T. Healy, Yale University; Dr. 
G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Pennsylvania; Messrs. C. E. Wickman, 
Greyhound Corporation; A. M. Hill, Motor Bus Code Authority; C. 
McD. Davis, Atlantic Coast Lines; L. C. Probert, Chesapeake and 
Ohio; George B. Haynes, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Paci; 
M. M. Goodsill, Northern Pacific; H. F. McCarthy, Boston an 
Maine, and J. M. Symes, Pennsylvania, were good enough to act as 
an informal advisory committee. Their criticisms of a preliminary 
draft of the report were exceedingly helpful and constructive. Some 
of their comments are mentioned in the notes, but nothing — 
should be construed as indicating their concurrence, either in ey 
facts statéd, the conclusions, or the recommendations, responsibili : 
for which must be solely assumed by the section of transportatlo 


service. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Market 


1. A major problem which challenges railway management 
the unprofitableness of passenger train service—one of the most in 
portant branches of the business. coded 

2. High tide in rail travel was reached in 1920. It ores 
precipitiously from that time, accelerated by fare increases, Ceres 
ment of highway travel, and economic depression, until in 1933, 2 
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a loss of two-thirds of 1920 business, the 1900 level of passenger 
revenue and passenger miles was reached. 

A vast and hitherto dormant travel desire aroused by the 
automobile, which has produced a travel market four times as great 
gs the rail market at its zenith, indicates the volume _ possibilities 
which await a still more attractive and economical mode of travel. 

4, Flight of passenger traffic from the railways is due to failure 
to keep pace with modern methods of marketing, servicing, pricing 
and selling. — 

Servicing 


5. To meet present day travel requirements, carrier service should 
be: Safe; easy to procure and use; attractive; characterized by 
sincere and warm hearted hospitality; well rounded and complete 
in every detail, including city travel and transportation of private 
automobiles; convenient to use and unhampered by annoying routines; 
as comfortable as the traveler’s own home; and finally, spotlessly 
clean and sanitary. 

6. Passenger service should be intelligently designed to fit the 
individual needs of all classes of travel, but with full recognition 
that the greatest potential market lies in the vast majority of 
travelers who by necessity and choice are thrifty. Suburban serv- 
ice should be frequent, speedy, and adjusted to the commercial and 
social habits of each large metropolitan area; local service should 
be governed by principles of mass transportation, frequent, but some- 
what less so than suburban service, and also adjusted to the com- 
mercial and social necessities of the communities served; limited serv- 
ice should attract, by its economy, speed and continuity, the thrifty 
distance traveler, whose principal demand is complete, economical 
transportattion; reserved service should attract those who want 
speed and modern conveniences at a reasonable price; and de luxe 
service, those who demand the highest type of accommodations, and 
to whom price is less important. 


Pricing 


7. PreSent high fares are in large measure responsible for un- 
profitable rail gperations, since they not only have put rail travel 
out of the reach of most people, but in many instances are more 
than the cost of travel by private automobile, The fare ceiling per 
passenger mile for local transportation is 1% cents; for distance trans- 
portation, 2 cents; and for reserved accommodations and meals, 1 
cent per mile additional, : 

8. A new and largely unexplored market can be reached by periodic, 
cheap excursions, by quantity discounts for families, parties and 
habitual travelers, and by all expense trips and train cruises. 


Selling 


9. Railway sales promotion is deficient in several important 
essentials, particularly in pricing, sales direction, control and su- 
pervision, methods of contact, organization, and incitation to pur- 
chase transportation. 

10. Continuance of eighty-nine passenger 
confronting one another is no longer warranted. 
mies are possible by modernization of railway 
sales promotion. 


traffic organizations 
Substantial econo- 
pricing, tariffs and 


Operations 


11. Railway passenger service operating loss in 1933 was due 
to a service lacking in popular appeal; to ineffective sales promo- 
tion, and to preventable wastes in baggage service, in handling 
head end traffic, in duplication of terminal and station operations, 
in utilization of oversized power and equipment and of excessive 
and unnecessary number of cars in the trains, in improvident local 
train service, in competitive duplication of limited trains and sleep- 
ing and parlor car accommodations, and in the prodigal operation 
of dining and buffet services. 

12. By modernization of servicinig, selling and operations, car- 
riers can offer profitably a coordinated travel service more attractive 
and economical than now generally possible by private automobile. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Modernize Service 


anticipate and satisfy essential requirements of 
travelers, for safe, clean, comfortable, complete, convenient, speedy 
and hospitable carriage, intelligently coordinated with city travel 
facilities, and with the transportation of the traveler’s automobile. 

2. Make rail travel suitable, intelligible and attractive to the 
commonalty, by eliminating intricate routines and tariffs; indif- 
ferent or discourteous treatment; hawking and panhandling; -dis- 
continuous journeys; noisy, unattractive, poorly arranged, and un- 
comfortable depots; infrequent schedules; inept equipment, and ex- 
orbitant prices. 

Establish frequent, fast local service, coordinated (by con- 
tract, joint rates or arrangements) with highway carriers at a 1% 
cent basic fare. 
_ 4. Establish for the thrifty distance traveler, frequent, speedy, 
intercarrier Limited Service at a 2 cent basic fare. 

d. Establish for those, who want modern conveniences, at a 
reasonable cost, a high speed, intercarrier Reserved Service at a 
3 cent basic fare, including berth. ’ 

6. Establish for the luxury traveler, a limited amount of high 
Speed De Luxe Service, at a 5 cent basic fare, including room and 
all incidentals. 

7. Establish Quantity Discounts from the standard charges for 
ag parties, traveling salesmen, lodges, schools and similar 
5 Ss, 

8. Develop pleasure, educational, sporting and other special event 
travel by All Expense Trips, Train Cruises and similar services. 


Eliminate Waste 


‘i 9. Consolidate functions of eighty-nine duplicate and competi- 
tive traffic departments into a single joint organization—such as the 
Association of American Railroads. 

10. Eliminate complex, multifarious and unnecessary tariffs. 
, 11. Consolidate and handle baggage, express and merchandise 
raffics in a distinctive class of service, utilizing passenger or freight 
trains whichever is best suited for the particular movement. 
a. Eliminate the farming of reserved accommodation service, 
same provide for the exclusive operation of all reserved cars by rail- 
ee companies; popularize sleeping and dining privileges as an 

egral part of Reserved and De Luxe Services and conduct them 
on a self supporting basis. 

13. Unify stations and terminals, and reduce terminal switching. 


1. Ascertain, 
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14. Consolidate duplicate train services and reserved accom- 
modations services, and stagger parallel train services. 

15. Adapt the size and appointments of trains, power and ve- 
hicles to the particular service in which they are to be used. 

16. Substitute highway transportation for rail Local and Limited 


Services, and airway transportation for rail De Luxe _ Service, 
wherever travel volume is insufficient to warrant the larger rail 
vehicles. 


Promote Travel 


in the Association of American Railroads: 


17. Vest exclusively 
design and prescription of service, 


Market research and analysis; 


schedules and routes; pricing, tariff making and publication; and 
division and clearing joint revenues. 
18. Charge the American Association of Railroads with sole 


responsibility for the recreation of an American rail travel market, 
and specifically for a continuous, aggressive campaign of national 
and local advertising, good will, institutional, promotional and _ spe- 
cific; and for the planning, conduct and supervision of the sale of 
passenger transportation. 


Coordinate Transportation 


19. Vest in the Association of American Railroads the function 
of, and charge it with full responsibility for, creating a single nation- 
wide passenger service, by appropriately unifying railway facilities, 
terminals, equipment, trains and schedules, and coordinating, by 
contract or joint rates and arrangements, railway, highway, airway, 
and waterway transportation. 


PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Continuing testimony before the Commission in opposition 
to any change in the eastern district of the basic 3.6 fare and 
sleeping and parlor car surcharge, F. H. Hardin, assistant to the 
president of the New York Central, whose particular responsi- 
bility covers freight and passenger equipment, told of the ex- 
penditures of that road, since 1920, as steps toward increasing 
the safety, convenience and luxury surrounding passengers. The 
company’s passenger equipment, he said, was all steel. 

Total expenditures have been $95,051,951, of which $83,561,451 
was for new equipment and the remainder for improvements, 
including $1,842,951 for air conditioning. Mr. Hardin told of 
the experiments with motive power and in answer to questions 
he said the company was well satisfied with its steam engines. 

Walter L. Pratt, secretary of the New England Passenger 
Association, also upholding the present bases, said he knew of 
nothing to prevent the maintenance of bases in New England 
differing from those in other territories. It had been done be- 
fore and could be done again, he said. His testimony was 
largely a history of fares and akin to that of Mr. Fox for the 
Central Passenger Association to which he subscribed in so far 
as applicable to New England. He said he saw no reason for 
fixing minimum fares nor any reason why the basic one-way 
coach fare should be any less than 3.6 cents a mile, with a 
continuance of the surcharge. 

The witness, in answer to questions by John E. Benton, 
provoked uproarious laughter by saying that the executives 
could control his actions “and my opinion, too.” Commissioner 
Porter, giving the witness the option of answering or not an- 
swering, wanted to know whether imposing the surcharge had 
not cost the railroads more in the good will of the public than 
they had obtained from it. Mr. Pratt elected not to answer. 

Any reduction in the bases would result in a reduction in the 
net from passenger traffic, according to the view of A. H. Seaver, 
passenger traffic manager of the New Haven, and any reduction 
in the net, he added, would be disastrous. Mr. Seaver pointed 
out the reductions made on account of various classes of traffic 
which otherwise would not move. Such reductions, he said, had 
stimulated traffic of the sort that would not come to the rails 
without some inducement of that sort. In 1934, such traffic, ex- 
clusive of commutation, he said, had produced $900,000. The 
standard fare, he said, had produced half the passenger revenue. 
He pointed out that in 1934 there was an increase of $1,000,000 in 
revenue and expressed the opinion that revival in business would 
be reflected in the passenger revenue. He said that different 
bases could be maintained in different territories. 

New England roads, said Mr. Seaver, were unanimous in 
recommending the retention of the 3.6 cent basis and the sur- 
charge. He said that the New England railroads felt that they 
could not afford to make experiments with the basic fare. Mr. 
Seaver assented to the proposition, put by Mr. Benton, that the 
New England lines felt that there would not be enough of an 
increase in business, following a reduction in fare, to bring an 
increase in the return. 

Mr. Seaver said that figures representing percentage of 
occupancy of coaches were misleading because on some parts 
of the run between Boston and New York the percentage of 
occupancy would be low while between New Haven and New 
York the coaches would be filled and some passengers, at times, 
though not often, would have to stand. A percentage calculation, 
he said, would not give a proper picture, 

Mr. Seaver said that the New Haven’s streamlined train 
would be used between Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass., a 
distance of 44 miles, with a schedule of 44 minutes, with a 
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view to regaining traffic from private automobiles used between 
the two cities. 

An expected split among the carriers in the eastern district 
was shown after the testimony in behalf of the New England 
roads had been completed. The Baltimore & Ohio, by W. B. 
Calloway, general passenger traffic manager, proposed, for itself 
alone, that the surcharge be eliminated, the basic fare in Pull- 
mans be made 3 cents a mile one way and 2.5 cents for round 
trips, coach fares on the basis of 2 cents one way and 1.8 for 
round trips and the elimination of all special fares coming within 
the swing of the reduced bases. 

Mr. Calloway, talking rapidly, kept his audience amused with 
his metaphors and sallies—all but one. In talking about the 
ease with which bus lines were established in the boom era, 
he observed that anyone with a clean shirt could get into the 
bus business. That did not set well with L. G. Markel, chair- 
man of the National Bus Traffic Association, Chicago. He said 
he resented the remark. He wanted to know if Mr. Calloway 
had had a clean shirt in 1929. Mr. Calloway did not make an 
unequivocal declaration on that point so Mr. Markel came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Calloway did not get into the bus business 
because he did not want to. Mr. Calloway said that he was 
in the bus business, in a way, because the Baltimore & Ohio had 
a bus line in West Virginia and he was an officer of it. 

In proposing the lowered basis, Mr. Calloway asserted that 
the public was not riding and would not ride. 

“I don’t blame them,” said the witness. “I wouldn’t ride 
either,” the high fares being noted as the cause for the refusal. 
“We are handling the most perishable commodity on earth. An 
empty seat in a passenger car, the commodity we have to sell, is 
not worth any more than a banana skin. How long do you sup- 
pose a banana peddler would push his cart around if out of 
eighty bananas (the number of seats in a coach) he sold only 
six? We've got to find a price that will move the business. 
It’s all a question of business judgment.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Calloway said, had been giving 
the subject much consideration. He indicated that its conclu- 
sion, that lower fares would improve its condition, was based, 
in part, upon the experience of the Norfolk & Western with re- 
duced fares, the reduced fares having given it a 25 per cent 
increase in passenger revenue in 1934. The witness said that 
the Baltimore & Ohio was going to run into plenty of trouble 
by reason of its proposal, but, he added, he was not unacquainted 
with trouble. 

“We can’t run our shop without customers,” said Mr. Callo- 
way, who treated the whole matter as one of merchandising and 
salesmanship. ‘“We’ve got to have customers and we’ve got to 
make prices to attract them.” 

Mr. Calloway warned what he called the pro bono publico 
“boys” that they would not like his proposal to cut out all special 
fares and, for instance, increase the clergy’s fare from one-half 
to three-quarters of the regular fare. Having tried all other 
methods of getting customers, Mr. Calloway said, this method of 
making prices to attract business might as well be tried now as 
later. The real justification for what he was proposing, he said, 
was necessity. 


Thomas P. Healy for the New York Central and Joseph H. 
Eshelman for the Pennsylvania cross examined Mr. Calloway. 
In answer to the latter Mr. Calloway said that from the stand- 
point of cost of service the present fares were entirely reason- 
able. Mr. Healy said that “we want to find out what is going 
to happen to us.” 

“We're going to save you a lot of money,” said Mr. Callo- 
way. In answer to a question by R. H. Walker, of the Southern, 
Mr. Calloway said the Baltimore & Ohio was not objecting to 
what was being done in southern territory where the coach fare 
was 1.5 cents a mile. 

Examiner Koch, who was too ill to preside at the first of 
the hearing, obtained a declaration from Mr. Calloway that he 
was advocating the bases before mentioned for the Baltimore & 
Ohio, not the eastern district. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, as did other eastern roads, put 
figures into the record to support its proposals but not so many 
as its neighbors. 

The Norfolk & Western, part of the eastern district in freight 
rates, also appeared in support of a coach basis of 2 cents and 3 
cents in Pullmans which was put into effect on that road on 
February 1, 1934. Testimony in its behalf was presented by 
John L. Bladon, its passenger traffic manager. In the nine 
months ended with October, an exhibit submitted by Mr. Bladon 
showed there was an increase of 68.22 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried and 25.23 per cent in revenue over the cor- 
responding period in 1933, the heaviest increase being in March, 
1934, when the increase was 126.92 per cent. In the eleven years 
prior to that time the passenger revenue fell from $10,194,497 
to $1,475,236, the number of passengers carried declining from 
6,243,478 in 1923 to 850,777 in 1933. The number of passengers 
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carried in 1932 was only 775,855. The total carried in the nj, 
months of 1934 covered by the exhibit was 1,030,847 as compare 
with 612,811 in the corresponding period of 1933. 

Mr. Bladon said that a coach fare in excess of 2 cents a mi; 
would mean a loss of a large part of the business that had beg 
regained. He said that if the Commission prescribed a basis th 
Norfolk & Western, on its passenger business, should be put inj) 
the southern district notwithstanding the fact that its frejgy, 
business might be on the eastern district basis. 

In behalf of the National Industrial Traffic League, H, , 
Gillis reserved the right for its attorneys to file a brief in th 
proceeding. ‘With respect to the subjects outlined by the Con, 
mission’s circular announcement of October 11, 1934, the League’ 
position and principles, as announced by Mr. Gillis, were tha 
neither maximum nor minimum fares should be fixed; that jy 
standard first class coaches passengers should pay the same far 
as those who rode in pullmans or parlor cars, but that thog 
patronizing the more exclusive equipment should pay a reasgop. 
able seat fare in excess of the regular passenger fare; that ther 
should be no surcharge added to the reasonable seat or berth 
fare; that maximum fares should be fixed with regard to th 
varying transportation conditions in each of the rate territories: 
that the charge for a round trip fare should not be greater than 
the charge for a round trip fare between more distant points over 
the same line or route, and should not exceed the aggregate oj 
the intermediate round trip fares between the same points 
the same line or route; that if there is any reason for not selling 
a round trip to the directly intermediate point, at the rate for the 
more distant point, agents at intermediate points should be av. 
thorized to validate the longer destination tickets for the retun 
trip; and that the same restrictions or allowances as to time 
limit, stop-over, or amount of baggage to be checked free, should 
govern in all such cases. 

George H. Shafer, chief of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
transportation section, outlined the passenger fare situation in 
that state, pointing out that by reason of there being easter, 
southern and western lines in the state Illinois had three levels 
of fares, rail routes paralelling each other having different levels, 
Mr. Shafer also analyzed the fare level on the 6,200 miles of 
bus routes. His conclusion was that the bus fare was about 25 
cents a mile. He said there were very few bus applications 
now for certificates of public convenience and necessity. He said 
the Illinois commission felt that the western district carriers 
should be complimented on what they had done with passenger 
fares. Mr. Shafer, speaking for the Illinois body, favored the 
elimination of the surcharge. He said that on account of the 
Illinois 2-cent fare law the commission could not advocate any- 
thing other than that basis. He said that bus fares were ger- 
erally about 10 per cent less than rail fares. 


D. L. Kelley, rate expert for the South Dakota commission, 
in behalf of his own state and the commissions of Idaho, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Nebraska and Colorado, submitted a great mass of 
figures on fares on the railroads and the cost of transportation 
in the private automobile, his conclusion as to private automo- 
bile cost being from 3.5 to 6 cents a mile in a medium automobile. 
The general public, he said, approved the action of the western 
lines in going to the 2-cent basis for coach travel. 


The only salvation for railroad passenger traffic, he said, 
was the 2-cent fare, with some reduction below the 3-cent level 
for passengers in parlor and sleeping cars. Fares, he said, were 
put up in war time to limit de luxe and unnecessary travel. It 
had that effect then, he said, and since then. He criticized the 
eastern railroads for their attitude, pointing out the great dis- 
parity between the high level in the east and commodity prices, 
especially farm products prices. But, he said, he saw no neces 
sity for uniformity in the fares in different parts of the country. 

Answering a question by R. S. Outlaw, Mr. Kelley said the 
3.6-cent basis was unreasonable. He said he thought it was one 
of the worst mistakes the Commission had ever made when it 
allowed that basis. 

C. A. Root, of the Idaho commission’s transportation depart: 
ment, and F. P. Aughnay, for the North Dakota commission, 
adopted Mr. Kelley’s testimony in so far as it applied to their 
states. The latter expressed the belief that all carriers would 
be better off if their fares approximated commodity prices and 
said that in his opinion the carriers would have to give and 
take as did other business concerns. 

James G. Daley, an officer of the United Commercial Travel- 
ers of America, put into the record the result of a questionnaire 
addressed to business men at St. Paul, Minn., and other points 
asking if more traveling salesmen had been sent out since the 
reduction in fares and questions of that sort. The responses, he 
said, indicated that the reduction had stimulated business. Based 
on the answers, Mr. Daley said it would not be difficult to draw 
the conclusion that business was being delayed by high fares. 

Western district carriers, speaking through H. W. Siddall, 
chairman of the Transcontinental and Western Passenger Ass 
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ciation, said that the Commission should not prescribe either 
maximum or minimum fares but allow the railroads to continue 
their experiments with fares with a view to arriving at bases 
that would obtain traffic for them. The result of the experi- 
ment in the western district, initiated in December, 1933, was 
to retard the decline in passenger revenue and then entirely to 
eliminate it in 1934, indicating, as he said, that the rate of fare 
was the controlling factor in determining the mode of travel. 
The result of the St. Louis-San Francisco experiment with the 
g-cent coach fare, he said, was not satisfactory and was aban- 
doned after five months. That experiment was made in 1931. 

Exclusive of the travel incident to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the Century of Progress Fair, Mr. Siddall said, the 
results of the experiment in his territory was an increase of 
12.1 per cent in revenue up to October, 1934. Including those 
low fares the result was an increase of 0.29 per cent in revenue, 
said Mr. Siddall. While the results were favorable, he said 
they were not determinative of what the rate of fare should be. 
In answer to a question by Mr. Walker of the Southern Railway 
the witness said he was not criticizing the basis in the southern 
district. The experimental bases, he said, were not discrimina- 
tory, as between coach and parlor and sleeping car passengers, 
the latter merely paying for a better and more expensive service. 
He also said, in answer to questions, that any reduction in fares 
was likely to stimulate travel and he expressed the belief that 
carriers in the eastern and southern districts had obtained bene- 
fit from the reduced fares in the western district, namely, 2 
cents in coaches and 3 cents in parlor and sleeping cars. Mr. 
Siddall expressed the belief that it would be economically unwise 
for the Commission to fix a base below which carriers might not 
go and that, in the light of the cost of service, the 3.6 cent basis 
was not in excess of reasonableness. He pointed out that the 
decline in passenger traffic in coaches was greater than the 
decline in parlor and sleeping cars. If a maximum were estab- 
lished, he said, it should not be less than 3.6 cents. He said 
there should be no minimum until the competing forms of 
transportation were stabilized. Pullman revenue, he said, had 
increased more than railroad revenue since the reduced bases 
were established. 

Bases of fares, he said, might vary in different major rate 
territories because conditions were so various as to preclude the 
use of the same yardstick everywhere. Carriers, he said, should 
be allowed to use their own initiative in dealing with the situa- 
tion in which he saw the coach as the competitor of the bus on 
the highways. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Daley, representing the 
United Commercial Travelers, Mr. Siddall said that railroads 
faced with the situation in which they had been could either 
reduce fares in an effort to stimulate business, go out of the 
passenger carrying business, or charge enough to enable them, 
on the volume of business that had to use the railroads, to 
break even. He expressed the belief that the fares in the west- 
ern district were not enough to pay the cost but later changed 
his statement to say that he did not know the cost. 

M. G. Raemiller, assistant manager of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Western Railroads, submitted statistical data to enable 
the Commission to obtain a picture in figures of the situation. 


Inquiry Adjourned to February 13 


The inquiry was adjourned January 21 to February 13 be- 
cause, while the Southern Railway was ready to go ahead, 
other southern railroads were not prepared and the Southern 
had no desire to proceed alone. The understanding, just be- 
fore adjournment, was that the dissension among the southern 
carriers shown at the hearing when the bus line interesis and 
railroads other than the Southern asked the Commission to 
issue a minimum fare order in favor of the 2 cents a mile 
basis, thereby requiring the Southern to give up its 1.5 cent 
a mile coach basis, would be shown to be still in existence. 

Against the objections of Thomas P. Healy, general <olicitor 
of the New York Central, and Robert S. Outlaw, general at- 
lorney of the Santa Fe, Arthur F. White, assistant to J. R. 
Turney, director of the coordinator’s section of transportation 
service, was allowed to put into the record that part of Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s passenger traffic survey embraced between 
pages 99 and 256 on account of its pertinency to the inquiry. 
Mr. Healy suggested that inasmuch as the railroad officers who 
were members of the regional coordinating committees were 
required to consider the survey and to prepare for this inquiry 
the effect on them might be something like a two ring circus. 
He suggested that this inquiry be adjourned until the co- 
ordinator’s recommendations had been disposed of. Mr. Out- 
law formally reserved the right to object to the admission of 
the report after he had had an opportunity to read it. Commis- 
Sloner Porter noted Mr. Outlaw’s point on the record and then 
adjourned the hearing until the day mentioned. He said that 
an operating witness for the western carriers would then be 
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heard and that the southern railroads would have an oppor- 
tunity to proceed. 

L. H. Schutz, operating the Blue Bus Line between Buffalo 
and Rochester, complained about the practice of the New York 
Central in the sale of round trip tickets, between Buffalo and 
Albany, N. Y., for illustration. He said that if a passenger 
knew about an excursion fare between Buffalo and Rochester 
over the New York Central he could ask for and obtain a ticket 
from the New York Central in which that excursion fare would 
be used for basing purposes. In the event the passenger did 
not know about that excursion fare, which Mr. Schultz said 
had been continued from time to time in the last three years, 
the agent sold the regular fare ticket. Mr. Schultz thought 
that that was discriminatory. His idea was that the New York 
Central, if it desired to have a fare between Buffalo and 
Rochester that was competitive with the bus line, should 
be required to advertise the fact that it could be used for 
basing fare purposes. 


HANDLING OF RAILWAY MATERIAL 


An announcement by Coordinator Eastman says the Associa- 
titon of American Railroads has approved and put into effect the 
following recommendation, made by the coordinator, pertaining 
to the handling and distribution of railway material: 


It is recommended that the delivery of material and supplies to 
the point of use be organized and operated by the Stores Depart- 
ment unless it can be clearly demonstrated that at some particular 
point conditions are so unusual as to make such procedure uneco- 
nomical. 


Continuing the announcement says: 


This recommendation was developed by the section of purchases 
of the coordinator’s staff, in cooperation with the purchases and 
stores division of the association. The subject had been studied 
for a number of years by a committee of the purchases and stores 
division, and the information secured through this study indicated 
clearly that substantial savings would accrue to the railroads if 
material and supplies were kept under the control of the stores 
department to the point of delivery to the using departments, 

Delivery by the stores department avoids divided control of 
equipment for handling materials, and prevents the waste due to 
using high priced shop labor for handling operations and the conse- 
quent loss of time on shop operations. It enables stores officers to 
keep in closer touch with actual requirements, to reduce or eliminate 
unnecessary shop and line stocks, to maintain more effective control 
of stores stocks, and to locate and return to stores any materials 
requisitioned but not applied. 

Certain railroads which have already adopted this policy have 
shown savings of more than 60 per cent in the cost of delivering 
material to the using departments. A single large road reported 
savings of approximately $145,000. Other roads reported savings 
of more than $40,000 per year. Total annual savings reported 
by thirteen roads were approximately $490,000. 


A. A. R. RESEARCH BOARD 


Creation of the Research Advisory Board of the Association 
of American Railroads, the members of which board are men 
outstanding in various fields of scientific work, has been an- 
nounced by J. J. Pelley, president of the association. The pur- 
poses of the Research Advisory Board include the following: 


1. Assist in the organization of the New Department of Plan- 
ning and Research which the Association of American Railroads is 
forming. 

2 Advise as to plans not only for continuing research activities 
which the railroads already have in progress, but as to plans for 
research which the association has in contemplation. 

3. Suggest new matters pertaining to operation, equipment or 
other activities connected with rail transportation to which definite 
attention should be given in the field of research. 


The members of the Research Advisory Board appointed by 
Mr. Pelley follow: 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, Cambridge, 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution. 

Dr. A. A. Potter, Lafayette, Ind., dean of the Engineering Schools, 
Purdue University. 


Mass., president of Massa- 


president of the 


At a meeting of the board in Washington, Lawrence W. 
Wallace, at present vice-president of the W. S. Lee Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Washington, D. C., and a well known con- 
sulting engineer, was selected as director of equipment research. 
Mr. Wallace will be in charge of all research work relating to 
motive power and car equipment, both freight and passenger. 
This work has heretofore been conducted by Harley A. John- 
son of Chicago, who has been employed on a part time basis 
and who has resigned to devote his entire time to the Chicago 
traction interests with which he has been connected for many 
years. 

“The railroads,” said Mr, Pelley in making the announce- 
ment, “have for years engaged in research work with manufac- 
turers of various kinds of railway equipment and supplies. In 
establishing a Department of Research and Planning, it is pro- 
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this association such work so far 
as possible and also to develop new lines of research with a 
view to bringing about still further improvements in rail trans- 


posed to coordinate under 


portation. While the railroads in the past decade have made 
much progress in this direction, as evidenced by their effi- 
ciency and economy in operation now, compared with the period 
immediately following the Worlr War, rail managements hope 
that through the Department of Research and Planning still 
other improvements in operation and service can be brought 
about which will be not only of benefit to the public, but also 
to the railroads themselves. Through this new department with 
the assistance of the Research Advisory Board, the railroads 
plan to search out every possible way for providing new means 
and methods for not only decreasing the expenses of operation, 
but creating a greater demand for railroad transportation. 

“The members of the Research Advisory Board appointed 
are outstanding in their particular fields of scientific work and 
will bring to the railroads knowledge and experience that will 
prove valuable in conducting this important work for the rail 
systems of the country.” 

Biographical sketches of the members of the board follow: 


Dr. Compton, in addition to being president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with which college he has been connected 
since 1930, is also chairman of the science advisory board of the 
National Research Counsel and chairman of the governing board of 
the American Institute of Physics. Prior to becoming president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Compton was for fifteen 
years professor of physics and chairman of that department at Prince- 
ton University. During the World War he served as aeronautical 
engineer for the signal corps of the United States army. He is con- 
sulting physicist for the United States Department of Agriculture 
and for the General Electric Company, 

Dr. Moulton is widely known as 
numerous works in that field, especially in transportation matters. 
His book, ‘“‘The American Transportation Problem,’’ published in 
1933, was the result of studies made for the National Transportation 
Committee, often known as the ‘‘Coolidge’’ committee. He is the 
author or joint author of thirteen other books on economic subjects, 
as well as a contributor to scientific and popular journals. Before 
becoming president of the Brookings Institution in 1928, he served 
as director of the Institute of Economics at Washington and as 
professor of political economy at the University of Chicago. 

Dean Potter has been in close touch with engineering develop- 
ments in the railroad field through his work for the past fifteen 
years as director of the Engineering Experiment Station at Purdue, 
where the railroads maintain cooperative laboratories at which much 
of the research leading to recent improvements in air brakes, draft 
gear and other equipment, was carried out. In these developments 
Dean Potter played a prominent part. Before becoming dean of the 
Engineering Schools at Purdue University, he was for fifteen years 
professor and dean of engineering at Kansas State College. He has 
also served as president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and during the World War was on the United States 
Naval Consulting Board. 

Mr. Wallace, appointed director of equipment research, has had 
wide experience as an engineer, particularly in respect to railroad 
equipment. Born in Webberville, Texas, on August 5, 1881, Mr. 
Wallace from 1900 to 1903 was a student in mechanical engineering 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. In 1901 he 
was a machinist helper in the locomotive repair shops of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern Railroad Company in Palestine, Texas, and 
from 1903 to 1906 was special apprentice in the shops of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company at Cleburne, Texas. For the 
next eleven years Mr. Wallace was on the staff of the School of 
Mechanical Engineering, Purdue University, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with all the research work relating to railroad equipment 
conducted there during that time. From 1917 to 1919 he was assistant 
general manager of the Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and from January, 1921, to January, 1934, was 
executive secretary of the American Engineering Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CASTLE ON CAR POOLING 


Olin C. Castle, director of the section of car pooling in Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s organization, addressing the New York 
Railroad Club on January 18, observed that that was the first 
time he had discussed the car pooling plan suggested by him 
and put out by Coordinator Eastman before a strictly railroad 
meeting. Seven times, he said, he had addressed meetings of 
shippers and found that the “cash customers” were much in- 
terested in the subject. 


Mr. Castle said that he had a feeling of confidence in the 
matter born of a conviction that ‘our pool proposal is funda- 
mentally sound.” That feeling, he said, was strengthened by 
the knowledge that those he was addressing, and others, were 
giving serious thought to the question. He said he did not 
expect everyone to think as he did about car pooling, but, he 
added, the difficulty was that heretofore there had been little 
real thinking at all about it. 


It did not require much mental exercise, said Mr. Castle, 
to condemn suggested reforms as impractical and to brand 
those who proposed them as theorists, as an introduction to his 
explanation of the plan similar to the one he had made at the 
meeting of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, at Chicago 
on January 3. (See Traffic World, January 5, p. 19.) 

“If the idea of a freight car pool may be classed as a 
‘theory,’” said Mr. Castle, “then I must plead guilty to being 


an economist and author of 
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a ‘theorist.’ But at least I am a practical theorist, because | 
have played the game under the rules as they are, while the 
conviction that they are inadequate has grown with the years 
and the experience that has filled them.” 

After having gone into the general outlines of the plan ang 
objections to it, including the one of accounting expense, My 
Castle said: 


Certainly with the savings possible by reforms in car handling 
the objection to a relatively insignificant accounting expense is not 
worthy of serious consideration. The cook does not hesitate to 
break a few egg shells when he wants to make an omelet. 

That, in brief, is the case for the box car pool. This is one of 
many proposals which have been or will be submitted by the ep. 
ordinator as offering opportunities for improvement in transportation 
efficiency or elimination of waste in railroad operation. 

The time has passed when such proposals may be lightly brushed 
aside or dismissed with the general statement that ‘it won’t work,” 
or ‘‘we are against it.’’ 

The physical and financial condition of the railroads will not 
permit of such an attitude toward constructive suggestions for im- 
provement in plant or methods. 

There is a constantly increasing demand from investors and 
patrons that the railroads take definite action on such proposals and 
either adopt them or bring forward something which will better 
accomplish the purpose. 

There is a note of encouragement in the serious attention which 
this car pool proposal is receiving. 

Under the direction of their revitalized association, the railroads 
for the first time in their history have undertaken to analyze the 
empty car movement. Contrast this, if you please, with the attitude 
assumed during past years toward the steadily mounting empty 
mileage ratio, and the disposition to explain the increases on the basis 
of hypotheses unsupported by accurate data. 

This empty mileage study should provide some very illuminating 
information. The conditions under which the survey is made and the 


’ lack of a basis for comparison impair its value as an accurate measure 


of the preventable empty mileage, but it is generally agreed that the 
result of this check will be a confirmation of our contention that there 
is a substantial crosshaul movement of empty cars. The survey will 
also reveal some of the reasons for these movements and will con- 
ceivably prompt railroad officers to apply such measures as are prac- 
ticable by independent action to correct unsatisfactory conditions or 
wrong practices developed in the mileage check. 

Another encouraging note is the announcement by the association 
of its intention to make certain revisions in car service regulations, 


the character and extent of which have not been definitely an- 
nounced. 
Judging, however, from the somewhat garbled but presumably 


inspired references in newspapers and current magazines, the new 
organization is disposed to adopt the pool baby and give it respectable 
standing as a member of the association family. 

Maybe the youngster’s real parents will be unable to recognize it 
after it has had a bath and is all dressed up in new clothes, but 
that is of minor importance. 

If the removal of the child from the demoralizing influences of 
his earlier environment, and his development in a more wholesome 
atmosphere shall make of him a more useful member of society, the 
sacrifices will be well worth while. 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION 


Grade crossing elimination as an employment relief measure 
was endorsed by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in a report to the Chamber’s board of direc- 
tors. Aside from this benefit, the committee commended the 
work as having a large measure of permanent national value. 

“Extensive elimination of railway grade crossings as part 
of the public works program,” said the Chamber’s committee, 
“will meet pressing needs for reduction of highway hazards, 
facilitation of traffic and prompt provision of widespread em- 
ployment. 

“There are at present approximately 237,000 rail-highway 
grade crossings in the United States, of which 4,700 are pro- 
tected by gates, 6,200 by watchmen and 20,000 by signals. The 
remainder are protected only by fixed warning signs. 

“During the past ten years accidents at rail-highway cross- 
ings have caused more than 20,000 deaths, nearly 60,000 injuries 
and extensive property damage. While for several recent years 
there were reductions, the record for 1934 shows a pronounced 
increase over 1933. 

“In addition to the losses due to accidents, there is a con- 
tinuing cost to highway users from delays experienced at grade 
crossings, amounting in the aggregate to many millions ol 
dollars annually. 

“In addition to its value from the standpoint of safety and 
facilitation of traffic on the highways, grade crossing elimina- 
tion has much to commend it as a means of unemployment 
relief. It provides employment over widely scattered localities 
throughout the country and work of a permanent benefit is pro- 
vided near the homes of those employed.” 

Continuing, the committee said: 


There are sufficient crossings where established accident records 
justify immediate elimination of the hazard, and for which plans are 
ready or could be completed promptly, to assure a large program of 
unemployment relief that can quickly be put into operation. In ad- 
dition, an effective organization already exists in the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the state highway departments to carry out such 4 
program without delay. For expedition and efficiency in the work it 
should be done through contracts, and the workers recruited on the 
basis of merit through the Reemployment Offices of the U. S. Public 
Employment Service. 
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From 1930 to 1933, inclusive, 7,124 rail-highway grade crossings 

were eliminated. During the same period, however, 4,716 new grade 
crossings were established, leaving a net decrease of 2,408 for the 
four-year period. The actual benefits from the work was greater 
than these relatively small figures would indicate, for many of the 
new crossings are on the highways of light traffic, whereas the grade 
separations were generally made at the most dangerous points. 
*” Under the public works program authorized by Congress in 1933, 
400,000,000 was designated for emergency highway construction and 
this amount was increased by $200,000,000 in 1934. Under this pro- 
gram, Which is now 80 per cent compléted or contracted for, $22,219,- 
00 has been expended to date or is covered by contracts for the 
elimination of 483 rail-highway grade crossings. 

Progress in grade separations has in the past been retarded by 
demands upon the railroads to pay what are now generally recog- 
nized to have been excessive shares in the costs of the work, . 

Policies have varied in the different states, the railroads having 
been assigned proportions ranging from 25 to 100 per cent, the most 
common division having been 50 per cent. ; 

Under these policies the railroads spent $223,000,000 during the 
twelve years prior to 1932 and it is estimated that municipal and 
state governments expended a like amount. : : - 

The unfairness of past policies as to the railroad_share in this 
work has long been recognized and it has been pointed out that the 
increasing need for this work is due not to the railroads but to the in- 
crease in motor traffic on the highways. — The general inability of 
railroads to put money into non-productive improvements at this time 
is clearly apparent, sound economy in their finances being a matter 
of special public importance under present conditions. <— 

It is understood that, on request of the Public Work Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Public Roads through the state highway depart- 
ments has surveyed the grade crossing elimination. projects upon 
which work can be started within 30 to 90 days and is submitting 
estimates thereof to that administration. ; 

This work, for reasons already mentioned, is a logical part of 
the highway program. To assure its execution on an adequate scale, 
the necessary funds should be earmarked for it and, as in the case 
of highway allocations of the past two years, should be entirely from 
federal sources as allowed by law. No expenditures by the states or 


communities will be involved. ; 
Ample funds can, it is believed, be made available through 


reallocation of funds already available or from unemployment relief 


appropriations. ; a ; 
The merits of grade crossing elimination both as an unemploy- 


ment relief measure and for its permanent value should be recognized 
and the largest practicable program of such elimination should be 
promptly put under way. 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A decision in Ex Parte No. 115, increases in freight rates 
and charges, 1934, well before the end of February, is not re- 
garded as improbable among those who have given close atten- 
tion to the case. It is to be remembered, however, that the nine 
men who will make the decision, before that time, may divide 
sharply on one or more phases of the matter so that separate 
expressions, which are time consumers, may be deemed neces- 
sary by those holding such divergent views. Holders of such 
views usually deem it necessary to write about them. Generally, 
separate views are written after the main body of a report is 
ready for promulgation. The Commission follows the custom 
of holding back its report until the writers of separate views 
get their productions ready. In that way the public gets all 
views at the same time. 

The final papers by the participants in the case, reply briefs, 
were due January 24. Two days before that date the steno- 
graphic reporters of the arguments were still about a week 
behind in the preparation of the transcript. It was therefore 
obvious that most of the reply briefs had to be written without 
the benefit of a complete transcript of the arguments. 

Members of the Commission and of the cooperative commit- 
tee of the state commission held a consultation on the case 
immediately after the completion of the arguments. That was 
taken as meaning that the Commission, which will make the de- 
cision, probably began conferences on the subject soon there- 
after. A few members of the cooperative committee remained 
in Washington after the completion of the arguments to hear 
some of the testimony in the passenger fare inquiry which 
— the day after the close of arguments in Ex Parte No. 

5. 


It was generally admitted, when the arguments were fin- 
ished, that the Commission probably had never had a more 
difficult situation with which to deal. The bald facts were 
that, from a revenue point of view, the carriers were never in 
a more difficult, if not dangerously critical position, with re- 
ceiverships for some relatively large ones seemingly just around 
the corner; that the judgment of the responsible officers of the 
carriers was that they could obtain more revenue from the 
relatively small volume of business by increasing rates on speci- 
fied commodities and classes of traffic, notwithstanding advice 
from shippers that increases would drive traffic away from the 
rails; and that if the Commission said “no,” or suggested re- 
ductions in some rates with a view to attracting more business, 
It would be substituting its own judgment for that of the men 
directly responsible for the health of the railroads, a course 
of action the validity of which counsel of weight had seriously 
questioned if not denied. 

Notwithstanding the perplexity of the whole matter the 
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thought was, as before set forth, that a decision would be forth- 
coming well before the end of February, that is in a month 
from the completion of the arguments. In an administrative 
way Commissioner Aitchison, who has charge of the case, has 
driven it along on the theory that what is needed is speed and 
more speed. 

The decision will be made by nine commissioners. The 
Farrell vacancy has not been filled by President Roosevelt. 
Even if filled right away the new man would not be expected 
to participate in the decision. That vacancy makes it impos- 
sible for the Commission to divide, five to five, as in some other 
cases, and makes it necessary for Coordinator Eastman to shed 
his coordinator mantle and assume that of a commissioner for 
the purpose of breaking a tie. 


Albert A. Mattson, commerce counsel for the Koppers Com- 
pany, directing attention to the abstract of arguments he made 
in Ex Parte No. 115 (see Traffic World, January 19), points out 
that the declaration that he opposed increases on iron ore, coke 
and creosote oil, was in error. He says: 


In stating the position of the companies for whom I was speak- 
ing, I was careful to say that as to iron ore they took no position 
for or against the proposed increases and that if an increase were 
to be granted on iron ore they were in accord with the principle ad- 
vanced by the carriers, that is, a flat or single increase. As to coke 
I stated the position of the companies for whom I was speaking to 
be that they opposed an exemption on anthracite unless coke was also 
exempted. In other words, my argument was directed merely to the 
preserving of the competitive relationship between coke and anthra- 
cite. As to cresote oil, the position of the companies for whom I spoke 
was that the proposed increase on creosote oil should be the same as 
that proposed on petroleum and petroleum products, to wit, one cent 
a hundred pounds rather than 10 per cent as proposed in the carriers’ 
petition. 


TO BRING TRAFFIC BACK TO RAILS 


As an-incentive to have shippers bring back traffic to the 
railroads, R. P. Sohan, general traffic manager of the Frank- 
fort & Cincinnati Railroad Co., has suggested, in a letter to 
Coordinator Eastman, graduation of less-than-carload rates based 
on the weight of the shipment. Such a graduation of the less- 
than-carload rates, Mr. Sohan suggests, will induce buyers of 
small lots of goods to increase the amounts of their orders for 
goods instead of, as now, holding them to minimums. The present 
class scales, according to Mr. Sohan’s view, have a_ great 
tendency to thwart increased less than carload shipments be- 
cause the rates apply on such shipments, without variation 
whether the shipment weighs 100 or 5,000 pounds. 

His suggestion is that if an item be placed in the consoli- 
dated classification to the effect that where a 500 pound ship- 
ment is made, the freight rate would be 10 per cent less, if 
1,000 pounds it would be 20 per cent lower; 3,000 pounds, 30 
per cent lower; 7,000 pounds, 40 per cent lower, and 10,000 
pounds, 50 per cent less, it would bring benefit to the railroads 
by increased tonnage, the buyer purchasing in larger quantities 
so as to obtain the lower rate. The manufacturer, it is sug- 
gested, would naturally increase the output of his plant, more 
unemployed would be taken care of and the law of consump- 
tion would naturally apply where increased employment and 
payrolls were to be had. 

Such an arrangement of less-than-carload rates, the sug- 
gestion is, would apply to that part of the tonnage of railroads 
that has been most susceptible to motor carrier competition. 

The suggestion has been referred by Coordinator Eastman 
to C. E. Bell, his executive and traffic assistant, for considera- 
tion. 


FLETCHER ON LEGISLATION 


A plea against threatened enactment of federal legislation, 
which he said would increase railroad operating expenses by 
approximately $1,250,000,000 without any improvement in their 
efficiency, service or safety, was made by R. V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of American Railroads, in an 
address January 23 in San Francisco. Enactment of such 
legislation, he said, would wreck the railroads of this country. 
He discussed “the transportation outlook” at the annual con- 
vention of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America. 

“The railroads are confronted at this time with a series 
of proposed laws, which, if enacted, will destroy the railroads 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt,” said he. “I refer to the 
program recently announced by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association proclaiming its purpose to advocate the passage 


of the following: 

1. The six-hour day without reduction in compensation. 
2. A full crew bill. 
3. A train limit bill. 
4 
y 


e 


An amendment to the employers’ liability act, so as to take 
away the defense of assumed risk. 
5. An amendment to the hours of service act reducing the pres- 
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ent sixteen-hour limit to twelve and the present nine-hour limit for 
train dispatchers to six. : : 
6. A bill for government inspection and control of track condi- 
tions. 
7. <A bill for government control of signal devices. 


“It is impossible to say just how much the enactment of 
these bills would increase operating expenses, but it is well 
within the bounds of conservatism to say that the added cost 
would amount to one and one-fourth billion dollars, which is, 
roughly, twice as much as the burden of fixed charges now 
resting upon the industry.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation recently estimated that the six-hour day bill alone 
would, under present day employment conditions, add $400, 
000,000 to railroad expenses. 

“Our figures indicate,” Mr. Fletcher added, ‘that, on the basis 
of employment prevailing in 1930, the addition would be $547,- 
000,000, which is more than the total for that year of the interest 
paid by the roads on their entire funded and unfunded debt. 
The train limit bill will cost $200,000,000 additional and the 
full crew bill another $83,000,000. The cumulative effect of 
passing these three bills, in addition to the effect of passing 
each one separately, would be still another $100,000,000 added 
cost. Assuming a return to the 1930 traffic volume, here are 
three of these proposed bills that will add $930,000,000 to the 
cost of operation. The other objectionable measures will, I feel 
sure, bring the total above the figure I have mentioned. 

“I wish it were possible to ignore or forget this threat by 
organized labor to the integrity of the industry. I am sincere 
in this expression because I realize the help railroad manage- 
ment is receiving from organized railroad labor in the matter 
of equality of treatment for all forms of transportation. For 
that assistance cheerfully and énthusiastically extended, I am 
grateful. But any treatment of railroad problems is obviously 
short-sighted and incomplete if.it omits all consideration of 
this threat to the integrity of the industry—a threat which, if 
fulfilled, will destroy all our efforts looking toward recovery in 
the field of transportation. It is a grievous thing that manage- 
ment and men cannot unite upon a program consistent with 
harmonious coordination of all transportation agencies, unham- 
pered by demands that are manifestly and destructively im- 
possible.” 

Mr. Fletcher called attention to the fact that millions of 
persons were either directly or indirectly dependent on the 
railroads for support and said that “the collapse of the railroad 
would produce such conditions of panic and distress as would 
shake our financial structure even to its foundation.” 


Establishment of a coordinated system of transportation “in 
which each agency shall be called upon to perform that type 
of service which it is best suited to perform with due regard 
to standards of safety, efficiency and economy” was urged by 
Mr. Fletcher with a view of according all forms of transporta- 
tation equality of treatment. 


“It is inconceivable,” he added, “that there can be any order 
in the transportation world, or any progress toward rational 
coordination until we adopt a policy of equal treatment before 
the law—a policy which will subject all competing transporta- 
tion agencies to the same character of regulation, the same basis 
of taxation and the same degree of subsidy. I have every rea- 
son to believe that the great body of informed public opinion in 
this country has come to understand the necessity for this 
equality of treatment, as essential to the existence of order in 
the realm of transportation. 


“Since transportation on the highways and on the water- 
ways when performed for hire is affected with the public in- 
terest, just as is railroad transportation, these comparatively 
novel forms of public service must be regulated. Furthermore, 
it would seem to be beyond cavil that if we are to have equality 
of treatment leading to orderly coordination, we must entrust 
to the same body the task of regulating all these competitive 
agencies. 

“IT can see no objection to dividing the regulating commis- 
sion into sections or divisions, one handling railroad matters, 
another highway matters, and a third, questions that may arise 
as to water traffic. Given some machinery for coordinating 
the activities of these sections, when confronted with problems 
common to more than one form of transportation, such an ar- 
rangement would seem to be logical and practicable enough.” 

He also said that, in addition to proposed legislation to 
regulate highway and waterway transportation, the railroads 
advocated legislation to repeal or modify the long and short 
haul section of the act to regulate commerce. 

“Why should the rails,” he said, “be prohibited from en- 
gaging in competitive transportation when to do so would work 
no injury whatever to less distant points where such competi- 
tive conditions do not exist? It is a mistake to insist, as many 
do, that with the regulation of water and highway services, no 
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relaxation of the long and short haul rule is necessary. jy 
amount of regulation will change the fact that traffic from Say 
Francisco to New York can move by water, while traffic fron 
Salt Lake City to New York cannot. How is Salt Lake City bene. 
fited by the fact that the rails may not compete with the water 
lines for San Francisco traffic? And how will that inland city 
be damaged if the rails do haul from the Pacific ports some o 
the traffic now moving by water, even though at lower rates 
than apply from the interior?” 

As to what legislation should take the place of the eme;. 
gency act of 1933 under which the office of Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation was created, and which will expire on June 
16, 1935, Mr. Fletcher said: 


It seems to me highly undesirable that any permanent federy| 
authority should be vested with power to invade the province of 
managerial discretion beyond the provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce as it now exists. I submit that the tendency should be 
in the opposite direction and that there should be accorded to rail. 
road management the privilege of self-regulation in those matters 
which, in their nature, are distinctly managerial, and the surrender 
of which to government control would be inconsistent with the theory 
of private ownership. 


He called attention to the fact that the railroads, “in recog. 
nition of the necessity for closer cooperation on subjects of 
common interest,” recently organized the Association of Amer. 
ican Railroads, equipped to handle all problems that may arise 
in the operating, traffic, accounting, or law departments, and 
also with a department designed to make searching inquiry as 
to improved modern methods of operation. 


“These severai departments,’ he added, “functioning sey- 
erally and collectively under able leadership, should certainly 
be given the opportunity to demonstrate what can be accom. 
plished by self-regulation in the public interest.” 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern 
carriers, defendants herein, by F. A. Leland, chairman of South- 
western Freight Bureau, ask for modification of its findings and 
orders herein, to eliminate therefrom the commodities nozzles, sleeves 
or stoppers heads, clay, in so far as same require or may require 
the revision in rates thereon in keeping with the findings and orders 
in these cases. 

No. 20945, Ware Bros. Agency, Inc., vs. C. & A. et al. and related 
cases. Southwestern carriers, defendants and respondents herein, 
ask the Commission to vacate its order in so far as it provides for 
maintenance of rates on old fertilizer bags, having contained fertil- 
izer material, and having no greater value than for conversion into 
cotton bale covering, and bagging which has been used for covering 
baled cotton or similar baled material, not suitable for re-use for 
such bale covering until reconditioned or further manufactured, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from 
Atlas, Carl Junction, Carthage, Mo., Longview, Marshall and Taylor, 
Tex., to Tuscumbia, Ala., which shall not exceed 22% per cent of 
present first class rates from and to the same points. 

No. 26188, and Sub 1, Michaels Art Bronze Co. vs. C. & O. Com- 
plainants ask for reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 26825, Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton et al. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe ask the Commission to strike it from the complaint 
as a party defendant. 

No, 17000, part 7, Grain and grain products within western dis- 
trict and for export. Kansas State Corporation Commission and the 
Kansas farm organizations ask for reconsideration of certain details 
of the Commission’s report. 

No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. et al. De- 
fendants ask for postponement of effective date of the order. 

No. 25748, Southwestern Construction Corporation vs. A. T. & S$. 
F. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration by entire Commission 
on record as made. 


No. 17000, part 2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates, Ex Parte 87, 
Sub. 1, Re-opened. Traffic Bureau, Moline Association of Commerce, 
Rock Island Chamber of Commerce, Davenport Traffic Bureau, Inc., 
and Deere & Co. ask for reopening for further consideration, further 
hearing, re-argument and modification of sixth supplemental report 
and order dated October 9, 1934, in so far as said report and order 
apply to the class rates, percentages of 1st class and governing classi- 
fications between points in the State of Illinois and west bank Missis- 
sippi River cities, on the one hand, and the Twin Cities and Duluth, 
Minn., also other points in Wisconsin and Minnesota in extended zone 
cage and the northwest as defined in the report, on the other 
hand. 


CAPE FEAR-A. C. L. DIVISIONS 


On authority of Mississippi Valley Barge Co. vs. U. S., 292 
U. S. 282, and other cases, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, January 21, without opinion, affirmed the decree of the 
district court of the United States for the eastern district of 
Virginia in No. 387, Cape Fear Railways, Inc., appellant, VS. 
United States of America, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., appellees. The question pre 
sented was the validity of an order of the Commission prescribing 
reasonable divisions, as between the appellant and the A. C. L. 
of joint interstate rates to and from Fort Bragg Military Reser- 
vation, N. C. The order was upheld by the court below, which 
was sustained by the Supreme Court. The report of the Com- 
mission was published in 197 I. C. C. 397. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from ers and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by W Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Evidence to establish that 
death of cattle was due to arsenic poisoning resulting from 
loading of cattle under owner’s direction while wet from dipping 
done under quarantine regulations, and hence carriers were 
not liable for loss of cattle (Rev. Civ. Code, art. 2754). (Cald- 
well vs. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 157 Sou. Rep. 790.) 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co.. St. Paul. Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Court of Appeals of Maryland.)—Hauling and delivery of 
coal in sacks by truck was not a “nuisance” nor such inherently 
dangerous work that coal dealer would become liable for acts 
of truck operator who was independent contractor. (Hood vs. 
Azrael, 175 Atl. Rep. 666.) 

Essential elements of relation of “master and servant” are 
that master shall have control and direction, not only of em- 
ployment, but of all of its details, and shall have right to employ 
at will and for proper cause discharge those who serve him.— 
Ibid. 

Coal truck driver, who was bailee of truck, had entire con- 
trol and possession, and was responsible for its upkeep and main- 
tenance, and who chose his own helpers, and was compensated 
according to every job of hauling, and had power of controlling 
manner of making deliveries, held “independent contractor” and 
not “servant” of coal dealer who was his principal hirer, and 
hence dealer was not liable for driver’s negligence.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.)—In action 
against truck driver’s employer for death of railroad engineer 
in collision with truck at crossing, fact that title to truck was 
in driver would be no defense where it was necessary for driver 
to have, use, and control vehicle in prosecution of employer’s 
a (Ralston Purina Co. vs. Bansau, 73 Fed. Rep. (2d) 

-) 





(District Court, D. Minnesota, First Division.)—That order 
of Interstate Commerce Commission permitting railroad to aban- 
don branch line on ground that operation thereof constitutes 
undue burden on interstate commerce may run counter to state 
statute, ordinance, or charter provision does not bar Commis- 
sion’s exclusive and plenary jurisdiction to regulate interstate 
commerce (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (20), 49 USCA, Sec. 
1 (20)). (Village of Mantorville vs. Chicago Great Western R. 
Co., 8 Fed. Supp. 791.) 


That order of Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
abandonment of railroad branch line is permissive and not man- 
datory does not give state or municipality right to proceed in 
abrogation of Commission’s order (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 1 (20), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (20)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission has exclusive power to au- 
thorize abandonment of all or any portion of railroad used in 
interstate commerce (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (18-20), 
49 USCA, Sec. 1 (18-20)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction to pass 
on alleged contractual limitation of railroad’s right to petition 
for leave to abandon branch line (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 1 (20), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (20)).—Ibid. 

Contract allegedly requiring railroad to furnish railroad 
service on branch line must yield to paramount right of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, and cannot necessarily 
require Interstate Commerce Commission to deny petition for 
leave to abandon branch line (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 
(20), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (20); 28 USCA, Sec. 47).—Ibid. 

Federal District Court has no jurisdiction to entertain pro- 
ceeding which seeks to attack collaterally order of Interstate 
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Commerce Commission permitting railroad to abandon branch 
line (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (20), 49 USCA, Sec. (20); 
28 USCA, Sec. 47).—Ibid. 

Where Interstate Commerce Commission had authorized rail- 
road to abandon branch line, state court lacked jurisdiction of 
suit to restrain railroad from abandoning line because of con- 
tract allegedly requiring railroad to furnish service to a village, 
and hence federal District Court on removal did not acquire 
jurisdiction (Interstate Commerce Commission, Sec. 1 (20), 49 
USCA, Sec. 1 (20); 28 USCA, Sec. 47).—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.)—Matters concerning rates 
may constitute “unjust practice” within statute prohibiting every 
“unjust practice” by carriers and empowering Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make cease and desist orders (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1), as amended, 49 USCA, Secs. 1 
(6), 15 (1)). (Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. United States, 8 
Fed. Supp. 825.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission held to have jurisdiction 
to order line haul carriers and stockyards company to cease and 
desist from practices subjecting consignee to payment of yard- 
age charges on live stock where delivery is taken at unloading 
pens (Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1-5), as amended, 
49 USCA, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5)).—Ibid. 

Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission over unrea- 
sonable practices of carriers engaged in interstate “transporta- 
tion” held to include practices pertaining to movement of live 
stock into unloading pens, and jurisdiction of Secretary of Agri- 
culture must give way to that of Commission (Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec, 1 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (3), and Secs. 13 (1), 
15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 USCA, Secs. 13 (1), 15 (1, 5); Packers 
and Stockyards Act, Sec. 406 (7 USCA, Sec. 226) ).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order directing line haul 
carrier and stockyards company to cease practice subjecting con- 
signee to payment of yardage charge on live stock where delivery 
is taken at unloading pens, but authorizing such charge where 
delivery is not taken within reasonable time, held not void for 
uncertainty in not defining “reasonable time,’ since reasonable 
time varied with volume of live stock received at yards (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 USCA, 
Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order directing interstate 
line haul carriers and stockyards company to cease practices sub- 
jecting consignee to yardage charge where delivery of live stock 
is taken at unloading pens held not void for indefiniteness in 
not stating whether yards company was common carrier, where 
Commission found that the company was live stock terminal for 
all carriers in question, since such delivery was part of trans- 
portation and of carriers’ duty (Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
Ag 15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 USCA, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5)).— 

id. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order directing line haul 
carriers and stockyards company to cease practices subjecting 
consignee to yardage charge on live stock where delivery is 
taken at unloading pens held not erroneous in failing to declare 
what should be done with, or take place of, the charges, since 
amount to be paid by carriers to yards company for delivery 
service was left to agreement among carriers and company (In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 
USCA, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5)).—Ibid. 

In suit to enjoin enforcement of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order directing carriers and stockyards company to 
cease practices subjecting complaining consignee to improper 
yardage charge where delivery of live stock is taken at unloading 
pens, question was fairness of practice generally pursued in col- 
lecting the charge, not reasonableness of the charge (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 USCA, 
Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5)).—Ibid. 


Where stockyards company, acting as live stock terminal for 
interstate line haul carriers, unloaded stock and informed con- 
signee of arrival, and collected freight charges and remitted them 
to carriers, but retained yardage charge, Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order directing that practice subjecting consignee 
to yardage charge where delivery is taken at unloading pens 
should cease held properly directed against yards company as 
well as carriers, since unloading into pens was part of “trans- 
portation” and yards were part of “railroad” (Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Secs. 1 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (3), and Sec. 15 (5), 
as amended, 49 USCA, Sec, 15 (5)).—Ibid. 

In legislating as to jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Congress intended so to regulate commerce as to place 
regulation of all the services performed by common carriers by 
rail in interstate transportation of property with the Commis- 
sion (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 et seq., as amended, 49 
USCA, Sec. 1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order to cease practices 
subjecting consignee to yardage charge in addition to freight 
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charge where delivery of live stock is taken at unloading pens 
held not invalid as reducing rates without finding as to their 
adequacy, since case before Commission was practice violation, 
not rate controversy (Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 1 (6), 
15 (1, 5), as amended, 49 USCA, Secs. 1 (6), 15 (1, 5)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Oregon.)—While transfer of bills of lad- 
ing will pass title to goods unless common law has been modi- 
fied by statute, bills of lading are not negotiable in sense in 
which term is applied to negotiable instruments, even when bill 
of lading in terms runs to order or assigns (49 USCA, Sec. 109; 
Code 1930, Sec. 64-415). (Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. First 
National Bank, 38 Pac. Rep. (2d) 48). 

Rights of parties to transfer of bills of lading are not to be 
determined by application of rules which control transfer of 
commercial paper (49 USCA, Sec. 109; Code 1930, Sec. 64-415). 
—Ibid. 

Transfer of bill of lading passes to transferee only such 
rights or title as transferor had to goods therein described, 
and such limited negotiability may be destroyed by printing 
across the face of instruments words “not negotiable” (49 
USCA, Sec. 109; Code 1930, Sec. 64-415).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.)—Courts have power to review 
order of Public Service Commission granting or refusing cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessary (Const. 1921, Art. 6, 
Sec. 5). (Herrin Transfer & Warehouse Co. vs. Louisiana Public 
Service Commission, 157 So. Rep. 785.) 

Public Service Commission has large discretion in granting 
or refusing certificate of convenience and necessity (Act No. 292 
of 1926; Const. 1921, Art. 6, Sec. 5).—Ibid. 

Company which subsequently bought certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity for certain freight lines held not necessary 
party to proceedings before Public Service Commission by com- 
pany seeking certificate covering same routes, where at that 
time it was not holder of certificate, in that the then existing 
certificates over such routes were issued to a company which 
had ceased operations (Act No. 292 of 1926, Sec. 4).—Ibid. 





Public Service Commission derives power to issue certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity from statute, which 
specifically empowers Commission to perform certain adminis- 
trative functions not expressly included in constitutional grant 
of powers (Act No, 292 of 1926; Const. 1921, Art. 6, Sec. 5).— 
Ibid. 

Public Service Commission complied with law in granting 
certificate of public convenience and necessity over routes cov- 
ered by existing certificates where receiver of corporation hold- 
ing existing certificates was notified and did not oppose; it not 
being required that existing certificate must be revoked (Act No. 
292 of 1926, Sec. 4).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Tennessee.)—Statute making it unlawful 
for contract hauler to operate truck upon public highways with- 
out first obtaining permit held not unconstitutional because con- 
trary to captain describing statute as providing for “regulation, 
supervision and control” of such persons, since statute does not 
amount to absolute prohibition of operations of contract hauler, 
but comes within declared purpose of regulation (Acts 1933, c. 
119, Secs. 1 (c), 7 (a); Const. Art. 2, Sec. 17). (State vs. Harris, 
76 S. W. Rep. (2d) 324.) 

One not entitled to use state highways for gain as a matter 
of common right.—Ibid. 

Supreme Court, in determining question of constitutionality, 
cannot assume that Railroad and Public Utilities Commission 
will arbitrarily enforce statute making it unlawful for contract 
hauler to operate truck upon public highways without first ob- 
taining permit, where there was nothing in record to support 
such assumption (Acts 1933, c. 119, Sec. 7 (a)).—Ibid. 

Regulatory provisions of statute regulating contract haulers 
must be construed, if possible, so as to advance and not defeat 
legislative intent of permitting use of highways for transporta- 
tion of passengers and property under private contracts as well 
as by common carriers (Acts 1933, c. 119, Secs. 7 (a), 21).—Ibid. 

Statute making it unlawful for contract hauler to operate 
truck upon public highways without first obtaining permit held 
not unconstitutional because depriving contract hauler who 
made no effort to secure permit of property without due process 
of law (Acts 1933, c. 119, Secs..1 (c), 7 (a)).—Ibid. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application No. 15489, Methanol from Memphis, 
Tenn. Leland’s petition of December 5, 1934, for reopening of this 
application and modification of fourth section order No. 11701, Meth- 
anol from Memphis, Tenn., entered therein, denied, sufficient justifica- 
tion not having been shown. 

No. 17000, part 12, nonferrous metals, and cases grouped there- 
with. The effective date of order, in so far as it affects the commodi- 
ties of copper, brass, bronze, zinc and lead scrap, ashes, dross, skim- 
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mings, sweepings, washings, slimes, and residues, is extended to June 
20, 1935. . : 
No. 26763, Morton Salt Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 26796, Amer. 


ican Salt Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. et al. John Morrell & Co, 
the Rath Packing Co., and Jacob E. Decker & Sons permitted t, 
intervene. 

No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et aj 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Arkansas Natura| 
Gas Corporation, Harmony Gasoline Corporation and Lisbon Gasoline 
Co., Ine., permitted to intervene. 

No. 26373, The Artkraft Sign Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et aj, 
Order entered herein modified to become effective on March 23, 1935, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of February 21, 1935. 

No. 26763, Morton Salt Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 26796, Amer- 
ican Salt Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. et al. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26764, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. The Paris 
& Mt. Pleasant Railroad, Louis B. Barry, Jr., receiver, of Ft. Smith 
& Western Railway, Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, Louisiana, Ark. 
ansas & Texas Railway, and Louisiana & North West Railroad per. 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al, 
Danciger Oil & Refineries, Inc., permitted to intervene. 


KANSAS CITY STATION ORDER 
By service order No. 54-A, the Commission, division 6, has 
vacated and set aside service order No. 54 which was issued 
under date of May 29, 1933, and which directed the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Co. to permit the Wabash and its receivers 
to continue the use of the facilities of the union station in Kan. 
sas City until the dispute with respect to such use and com. 
pensation therefor had been settled (see Traffic World, June 3, 

p. 1084). The matter has since been disposed of. 





M. & ST. L. DISMEMBERMENT 


Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, announced January 21 that a committee representing the 
eight middle western railroads which submitted the plan for 
distribution of the lines of the Minneapolis & St. Louis among 
several of its connecting lines (see Traffic World, Jan. 19, p. 98) 
and a representative of the legal department of the RFC would 
confer with Judge W. F. Booth at Minneapolis early next week 
with respect to the proposal. The receivership of the line is 
in Judge Booth’s court. Chairman Jones said he wrote the judge 
and inquired if he would meet with such a committee and the 
judge replied he would. Mr. Jones said he thought the court 
should be fully advised as to the proposal to dismember the 
road before further steps were taken. 


A CORRECTION 


The information contained in the article about the railroads’ 
intention to ask for a postponement of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order in the western class rate part of No. 17000 
(the Traffic World, January 19, p. 108), was furnished in answer 
to a query put to L. E. Kipp, tariff publishing agent for the 
Western Trunk Line Committee. The George Shaaf mentioned 
in the article, though an employe of the committee, is not a 
member of it, nor is he in charge of class rates, as stated in 
the article. He had nothing to do with the information published. 


RAIL CREDIT CORPORATION 


E. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
January 21 authorized the following statement: 


The Railroad Credit Corporation announced today that it will 
make a liquidating distribution on January 31, 1935, of $726,166 or one 
per cent to participating carriers. Of this amount, $344,834 will be in 
cash and $381,332 will be in credits. 

This will be the fourteenth liquidating distribution that has been 
made to participating carriers since liquidation began on June 1, 
1933, and will bring the total amount distributed to $21,353,344, of 
which $9,442,565 is cash and $11,910,779, credits. The authorized dis- 
tributions aggregate 29% of the $75,422,410 fund after deduction of 
the $1,790,190 direct refunds in reimbursement of taxes paid on the 
revenues turned over to the pool. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 15 to 31, inclusive, was 392,017, as compared with 
397,663 cars in the preceding period, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 193,447; ventilated box, 1,215; auto and furniture, 33,742; 
total box, 228,404; flat, 13,790; gondola, 65,486; hopper, 45,972; total 
box, 111,458; coke, 849; S. D. stock, 22,359; D. D. stock, 4,115; refrig- 
erator, 9,912; tank, 337; miscellaneous, 793. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 20,629 cars, made up 
of 15,750 box, 1,219 auto, 1,440 flat, 716 gondola, 460 S. D. stock, 
520 refrigerator, and 524 miscellaneous cars. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 10629, assigned for January 22, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., before Railroad & Public Utilities Commission of Tennes- 
see, was canceled, 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Vv. G. MITCHELL, vice president of the International Mer- 
P. cantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Company, has sent to 
Governor J. L. Schley, of the Panama Canal Zone, a proposal that 
American-flag vessels regularly employed in the intercoastal 
trade pay Panama Canal tolls based on five transits annually, 
regardless of the number of transits they make in a year. Such 
a plan would aid American shipowners greatly in reducing high 
operating costs which are due in great measure to the canal 
charges, he said. Proposed legislation calling for a change in 
the present system of tonnage measurement that would increase 
present tolls is expected to be acted on by the present Congress. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that there was ample precedent 
for such a basis in the international practice of assessing ton- 
nage dues on foreign vessels at domestic ports of entry, the 
United States laws providing that there be imposed by the 
United States at each entry a tonnage duty on all vessels of 
foreign registry, the total of such payments by a vessel in any 
calendar year not to exceed five times the cost of a single entry. 
Neither could any nation claim the plan to be discriminatory, 
he said, as the provision of the present treaty with other na- 
tions requires that the canal be open to the vessels of all nations 
on terms of entire equality. This condition would be maintained, 
he said, and the fact of the country’s geographical advantages in 
the intercoastal trade could not be contested. 


An appeal has been sent to senators from all the states on 
the eastern seaboard, to all Congressmen from the state of 
New York, and to Governor Lehman of New York, by the For- 
eign Commerce Club of New York, urging them to use their 
influence toward the defeat of the St. Lawrence Seaway pact, 
which is expected to come up for early consideration in the 
Senate. The letters were signed by Thomas F. Baker, presi- 
dent of the club. Copies of a letter sent in 1933 to Governor 
Lehman, setting forth the club’s position, with substantiating 
reasons, accompanied the appeal. 

A revival of activity in trans-Atlantic sugar trading was the 
principal feature of the full cargo trades in the last week. 
In other directions the situation remained virtually unchanged. 
Grain fixtures were scattered and this commodity continued 
to move into the United States from the River Plate. Time 
chartering was limited, activity in the coal trade was confined 
to West Indies destinations and chartering of tonnage to move 
scrap iron continued in about the same volume as previously. 

Grain fixtures included two cargoes from West St. John or 
Halifax to picked United Kingdom ports, both of them done 
on the basis of 1s 6d, one for January and the other for middle 
February loading. 

The trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were mostly from Santo 
Domingo. Among them were a vessel of 2,227 net tons to United 
Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 11s 9d for February and 
two other part cargoes of 1,789 and 1,842 net tons, also for United 
Kingdom-Continent at 12s for February. A 3,262 net ton steamer 
took a cargo from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent at 12s for 
February loading. 

Two vessels were fixed for coal cargoes from Hampton 
Roads to St. Thomas, both of about 1,900 net tons at $1.40 for 
January loading. 

Except for a few West Indies charters for round trips, the 
only item of interest in the time charter trade was the en- 
gagement of a steamer of 2,586 net tons for three months in the 
— Atlantic-River Plate trade, at about 65c for early February 
elivery, 

Scrap iron cargoes included one from the Atlantic range 
to Japan, one West Italy and one United Kingdom from the 
Gulf. The Japan fixture, a vessel of 3,808 net tons, was done on 
the basis of 11s 9d for one loading and one discharging port, 
f. i. 0., March loading. 

The tankers trade was slow in comparison to the activity 
which has marked it of late. Coastwise business, particularly, 
dropped off considerably. Among the tankers fixed was a dirty 
vessel for 10,000 tons from the Gulf to United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent at 10s 6d for the end of January. In the coastwise trade 
a 3,595 net ton steamer took a cargo of fuel oil on the basis of 
19¢ from the Gulf to Jacksonville and an option for North of 
Hatteras at 22c prompt loading. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference, composed of lines en- 








gaged in the trans-Pacific trade to the Philippines, Japan, and 
China, will make a number of rate changes in freight schedules, 
effective March 20, according to an announcement by G. R. 
Bower, chairman of the conference sub-committee at Los An- 
geles. Practically all of the commodities listed in the Pacific 
westbound tariff will be placed on a contract basis on that date, 
in place of the limited contract list previously maintained by 
the conference. Among the important commodities which are 
included in the classification revision are airplanes and parts, 
automobiles and parts, borax, potash, canned goods (including 
canned fish), chemicals, fruits, iron and steel articles, old news- 
papers, petroleum products, refrigerator cargo, rubber scrap 
and automobile tires and tubes. 


FORWARDING CHARGES ON EXPORTS 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce has docketed as No. 171 protests submitted by the At- 
lantic Cotton Association, of Atlanta, Ga., and others against the 
Gulf United Kingdom Freight Conference and the Gulf French 
Atlantic Hamburg Range Freight Conference and members there- 
of imposing a forwarding charge on cotton and other export 
freight. The protests relate to the proposals outlined in The 
Traffic World of December 29, p. 1119. 

“Protestant is of the opinion that the forwarding charges 
are now being considered and are the result of negotiations be- 
tween respondents and/or their individual members and some 
certain brokers or forwarders or both, now unknown to pro- 
testant, which, if successful, will result in increased costs on 
all cotton and other freight moving from ports of the United 
States located on the Gulf of Mexico for export to destina- 
tions served by respondents and/or their individual member 
lines,” says the cotton association protest. 

Agreements embodying proposed uniform charges for for- 
warding through Gulf ports have now been received by the 
Shipping Board Bureau, but they will not become effective pend- 
ing the determination of the issues raised in Docket No. 171. 
It was originally proposed to make the charges effective Jan- 
uary 1 and later February 1. 

The cotton assoiation protestant alleges that “any for- 
warding charge on export freight that may be agreed upon” 
will be illegal “because we do not understand the proposed 
charges are to be uniform in measure on each and every com- 
modity.” Another ground for attack on the proposed charges 
is that they are proposed for application only from and through 
Gulf ports, while similar charges will not apply elsewhere. The 
Shipping Board Bureau is asked to “deny the right of steam- 
ship lines to make a charge for forwarding service, when in 
truth it constitutes a raise in rates and charges under a sub- 
terfuge.” 

A number of shippers have protested against the proposed 
agreements. 


SHIP SUBSIDY PROPOSALS 


The present federal ship subsidy system, which is tied to 
transportation of the mails, should be revised to eliminate con- 
nection with the mails because of the “misunderstanding” that 
has resulted therefrom, in the opinion of a special committee on 
merchant marine of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, headed by James A. Farrell. 

In a report upholding the theory that to have a merchant 
marine the United States government must subsidize it, the com- 
mittee said: 


The subsidy under the new arrangemnet should be granted to 
American-built vessels used in establishing and maintaining regular 
service on esesntial trade routes between the United States and for- 
= ports, but preferably not to more than one line in the same trade 
route. 

Vessels granted such aid should meet the requirements of the 
various trades, as agreed upon at the time the subsidy is granted, 
as to size and speed, and any new vessels built for service under the 
subsidy system should be built to the highest standard of safety, 
— and efficiency, and subject to approval by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The necessity for the subsidy arises from both construction and 
operating differentials. 

Due to the fact that the capital differential is the main considera- 
tion in the determination of an ocean shipping subsidy, and the further 
fact that this charge remains the same throughout the life of the 
ship, subsidy contracts should be for the period of the vessel's life, 
usually considered 20 years. 

The operating differential, on the other hand, is likely to vary 
from time to time. To permit adjustment to any changed conditions, 
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there should be provision for review of the contract terms not more 
often than once every two years. 

In awarding of contracts for new services where competitive bid- 
ding is feasible, the governmental supervisory body should advertise 
the requirements as to vessels and service for the routes to be sub- 
sidized and contract awards should be made on the basis of the bids, 
and with particular regard for the responsibility and experience of the 
bidders as provided for _in letting government contracts generally. 
Bids should be checked against data prepared to show the construc- 
tion differential on a general percentage basis and the difference in 
operating costs between an Amerigan flag service and its principal 
foreign competitors on the given route. Account should be taken of 
the type, tonnage and speed of vessels, the volume of traffic and other 
conditions on the trade route. While the differentials should thus 
be used as an aid in determining the reasonableness of bids, their 
use as a direct measure of the subsidy is regarded as impracticable 
due to the impossibility of definite determination of either construc- 
tion or operating differentials. 

Where competitive bidding is not possible, due to there being only 
one company qualified to render the service, the contract should be 
negotiated, with use of construction and operating differential data as 
a guide. 

Replacement of Vessels 


Propably the most evident failing in the present system is the 
lack of adequate provision in the merchant marine act, 1928, for ves- 
sel replacement. Such replacement should be provided for through 
building requirements in the subsidy contract, specifically stating 
the type, size, and speed of the vessel, as well as the period within 
which construction must be begun. Trade and military needs should 
be of prime consideration in fixing construction requirements. Plans 
for all ships to be constructed should be subject to approval by the 
Navy Department. 

Because of the importance of vessel replacement in the merchant 
marine program, a substantial part of the construction subsidy pay- 
ments, to be determined at the time the contract is entered into, 
should be reserved for such use. 

All vessels constructed under the merchant marine acts of 1920 
and 1928 were built through the aid of the construction loan fund. 
Under present conditions it is apparently impossible to secure from 
private sources for long periods of time such amounts as are neces- 
sary for the construction of a modern vessel. Therefore, this fund 
should be continued, providing for a fixed and uniform interest rate 
to all borrowers. 

The determination of trade routes to be served and the number 
and type of vessels required concerns several departments of the gov- 
ernment. The questions should therefore be determined by an in- 
terdepartmental committee representing those departments. This com- 
mittee should also have the duty of passing upon the terms of indi- 
vidual contracts for trade route services. 

The administration of contracts, however, should be performed by 
a single governmental agency, preferably under the direction of an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce to be designated for that purpose. 

In the committee’s preliminary report attention was called to the 
fact that American vessels are now carrying only one-third of our 
foreign commerce. This was attributed, at least to a large extent, 
to the lack of appreciation on the part of our shippers in foreign trade 
of the value of American shipping services. 

It must be recognized that it would be to the benefit neither of 
the American shipping industry nor of the American producer and 
shipper if the cost of ocean transportation was lower from foreign 
ports than obtainable from here. Almost all American lines are 
members of rate conferences, which provide the accepted method of 
stabilizing ocean freight rates and which tend to equalize rates in 
world trade. All lines operating from United States ports in foreign 
trade should be required to adhere to the conference rates in their 
particular trades, otherwise there will be no stability in world ocean 
freight rates and through conference connections between operators 
from United States ports and operators from foreign ports, an equita- 
ble relationship between rates to competitive markets should be es- 
tablished. In this manner, the vicious circle of rate cutting could be 
eliminated, bringing more healthy conditions of competition in for- 
eign trade. 

For these reasons adequate powers should be given to a governe 
mental regulatory agency to require all lines, foreign as well as 
American, operating from United States ports to foreign ports to 
adhere to conference rates, otherwise our merchant marine will be at 
a disadvantage in competition. 


FOREIGN SHIPPING PRACTICES 


Condemnation of practices of ships engaged in foreign trade 
as unfair not only to prevent the maintenance of a reasonable 
and stable rate structure, but also as opening the door to viola- 
tions of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act, is rec- 
ommended by the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce in a proposed report in formal docket No. 128, 
investigation, section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920. The 
investigation was ordered by the Secretary of Commerce on 
March 9, 1934. It was carried on by the division of regulation 
of the bureau. 

The investigation and inquiry were made for the purpose 
of determining (1) if conditions unfavorable to shipping in 
the foreign trade existed as a result of competitive methods and 
practices employed by owners, operators, agents or masters of 
vessels of foreign countries; and (2) what rules and regula- 
tions should be made as authorized and directed by section 19 
of the merchant marine act, 1920, to adjust or meet such con- 
ditions if found to exist. In bringing its report to a close, the 
bureau said: 


From the record in this investigation it is clear that there exist 
today and have existed in the past conditions unfavorable to ship- 
ping in the foreign trade arising out of and resulting from competitive 
methods employed by owners and/or operators of vessels of foreign 
countries, and that the effects of the world-wide depression upon our 
export trade have been intensified by these competitive methods. The 
bureau specifically condemns the following practices as unfair and 
detrimental to the commerce of the United States and the develop- 
ment of an adequate American merchant marine: 
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1, The solicitation or procurement of freight by offers to unde. 


quote any rate which another carrier or carriers may quote. 

2. The use of rate cutting as a club to compel other carriers ,, 
adopt pooling agreements, rate differentials, spacing of sailings agre. 
ments, or other measures. 

To meet the conditions described in this report the departmey 
“is authorized and directed’’ under Section 19 of the Merchant Mari, 
Act ‘‘to make rules and regulations affecting shipping in the foreigy 
trade.” Individual American flag carriers and established, approve 
conferences have suggested various rules and regulations for our gop. 
sideration. In form the suggested rules and regulations differ but j, 
substance they are the same, and would require all common Carriers 
by water to observe the freight rates established by conferences j; 
our export trades. These suggestions have received careful considera. 
tion. Section 19 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, lays a mandat: 
upon this department to pres¢ribe rules and regulations to meet ¢op. 
ditions such as those shown by this investigation to exist. It is be. 
lieved, however, that existing conditions can be corrected, at least ty 
a considerable extent, by rules and regulations less drastic in natu 
and less restrictive of competition. For the present, therefore, the 
rules and regulations to be issued should merely require complete rat, 
publicity in a manner that will afford equal opportunity to all shippers 
to avail themselves of such rates and full opportunity to competing 
carriers to meet such rates, without prejudice to any additional rules 
and regulations which may prove necessary. 

Section 1 of the Shipping Act, 1916, excludes from the regulatory 
provisions of that act every “cargo boat commonly called an ocean 
tramp.”’ This exemption of tramps from the regulatory provisions of 
the 1916 act does not place any limitation upon the department in its 
promulgation of rules and regulations under Section 19 of the Mer. 
chant Marine Act, 1920. As defined earlier in this report a tramp is 
a carrier transporting on any one voyage cargo supplied by a single 
shipper only under a single charter party or contract of affreightment. 
The best example of such a carrier is the tanker. The rules and regu- 
lations proposed under Section 19 of the Merchant Marine Act, 192), 
exempt, for the present, the tramp as so defined for the reason that 
the evidence of record in this investigation does not show that com- 
petitive methods employed by such carriers in our export trades have 
produced conditions unfavorable to shipping. Much of the cargo lifted 
by these tramps is in bulk; to enable carriers made subject to these 
rules and regulations to meet such competition the proposed rules and 
regulations also exempt transportation of cargo loaded and carried in 
bulk without mark or count. 

As a result of this investigation the department should find, in 
accordance with this report, that conditions unfavorable to shipping 
in the foreign trade exist arising out of and resulting from competi- 
tive methods and practices employed by owners and operators of for- 
eign flag ships. In accordance with the mandate contained in Section 
19 the department should issue the following order putting into effect 
rules and regulations effective sixty days after their promulgation: 

WHEREAS, The department by order of the secretary issued 
March 9, 1934, instituted a proceeding of investigation and inquiry 
for the purpose of determining whether conditions unfavorable to 
shipping in the foreign trade exist as a result of competitive methods 
and practices employed by owners, operators, agents or masters of 
vessels of foreign countries, and for the further purpose of determining 
rules and regulations to be made under authority of Section 19 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, to adjust or meet such conditions if found 
to exist; and 

WHEREAS, Pursuant to such order a full investigation has been 
made, and the department on has made a report finding 
that conditions unfavorable to shipping in the foreign trade to exist 
as a result of such competitive methods; now, therefore, the follow- 
ing rules and regulations are issued under Section 19 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920: 

1. Every carrier by water engaging in the transportation for hire 
of property from any port of continental United States, except Alaska 
and the Canal Zone, to any port of a foreign country or of the Philip- 
pine Islands, whether by direct route or by a through route in connec- 
tion with another carrier or carriers shall file with the United States 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce a tariff show- 
ing all rates, charges, rules and regulations for or in connection with 
the transportation of such property, and shall make such filing at least 
thirty days prior to the commencement of loading of any vessel of 
such carrier with property to be so transported. 


2. Every such carrier shall post and keep open to public inspection 
a copy of each tariff so filed by it, effective simultaneously with such 
filing, at each of its principal business offices at the United States 
ports from which its vessels operate, and no such transportation as 
above described shall be engaged in by any such carrier except in 
strict accordance with such rates, charges, rules and regulations so 
held out by it. 


3. No change shall be made in any such rates, charges, rules or 
regulations so filed and posted except by the filing and simultaneous 
— as aforesaid upon thirty days’ notice of amendments to such 
schedules. 


4. Upon proper showing of an emergency or for other good cause 
shown the department may permit changes to take effect prior to 
the filing and posting of such amendments or by such filing and post- 
ing upon less than thirty days’ notice, or make such other exceptions 
to these rules as may in its judgment be warranted. 

5. The requirements of these rules and regulations shall not apply 
to the transportation of cargo loaded and carried in bulk without 
mark or count. . 

6. The requirements of these rules and regulations shall not apply 
to carriers transporting on any one voyage cargo supplied by 4 single 
shipper only under a single charter party or contract of affreightment. 

These rules and regulations shall be effective on and after ..----:: 

In furtherance of the purposes of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by this order, copy hereof and of the report referred to herein 
shall be served by registered mail on every carrier by water known to 
be engaged in the foreign trade of the United States and otherwise 
given all possible publicity. 


By way, of comment on the situation as disclosed in the 
report, the bureau said: 


The practices condemned in this report as unfair not only prevent 
the maintenance of a reasonable and. stable rate structure, vital to 
the welfare of American shippers and American flag carriers, but 
they also open the door to violations of the regulatory provisions ° 
the Shipping Act. The duty which the law places upon every common 
carrier to serve all members of the public upon equal terms has been 
evaded by many carriers subject to the department’s jurisdiction. 
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‘ccuance of the above order, terminating the secrecy which today 
Toe ounds the rates of carriers, will enable shippers and others injured 
re such violations to make more effective use of the remedial pro- 
‘dure established by the Shipping Act and our rules of practice. The 
; re publicity of rates without some requirement that they remain in 
poet long enough for shippers generally to avail themselves thereof 
would accomplish but little; hence the thirty-day clause in the order. 
It is well recognized that there will be frequent instances where re- 
jief must be granted from this thirty-day requirement either for the 
,ecommodation of shippers or to enable carriers to meet rate reduc- 
tions by competitors. The proposed rules and regulations provide for 
prompt granting of such relief in proper cases, 


INTERCOASTAL RATES ON SQUASH SEEDS 


The Department of Commerce, Shipping Board Bureau, has 
found not justified eastbound rates on squash seeds carried in 
R. C. Thackara’s S. B.-I, No. 5, covered by suspension orders 
No. 29 and the first supplement thereto, and the schedules have 
peen ordered canceled. 

The canceled schedules carried a carload rate of 55 cents 
a 100 pounds, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, via or in connec- 
tion with the lines of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
Williams Steamship Corporation, Panama Mail Steamship Co., 
and Luckenbach Steamship Co. The Secretary of Commerce 
found the schedules in question not justified because in another 
tariff—Item 1025 of Thackara’s S. B.-I No. 5—respondents and 
other carriers published a rate of 113.5 cents on squash seed, 
the application of the rates in both schedules not being re- 
stricted. The report said it was the purpose of respondents to 
continue the higher rate on the grade of seed used for planting 
purposes and to establish the new rate of 55 cents on the grade 
of seed used for human consumption in connection with an effort 
to increase such consumption. If both rates were permitted to 
become effective, said the Secretary of Commerce, ‘fan anoma- 
lous tariff situation would be created which the department is 
not warranted in permitting.” 


CALIFORNIA TERMINAL RATES 


Briefs have been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, in No. 162, intercoastal rates to and from 
Berkeley and Emeryville, Calif., in behalf of protesting inter- 
coastal steamer lines, Encinal Terminal and Howard Terminals, 
the McCormick Steamship Co., The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
City of Berkeley, Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, Berkeley 
Manufacturers’ Association, City of Oakland, Calif., and Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

According to the preliminary statement in the brief of the 
protesting intercoastal steamer lines, the issue in this proceed- 
ing arose “out of the effort of the McCormick Steamship Co. 
to apply terminal rates between the shallow water points of 
Berkeley and Emeryville, Calif., and the ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard.” 

That condition, according to the preliminary statement, re- 
sults from the improper practice, which has developed on the 
Pacific coast, of applying terminal rates to points which cannot 
be directly served by the customary type of vessel operating in 
the intercoastal trade. That uneconomic growth in the inter- 
coastal trade should not be permitted, declares the statement of 
the protesting lines, They assert it involves unnecessary deple- 
tion of the freight revenues of the intercoastal lines, procures 
no additional traffic for them, as a whole, and that the same 
amount of traffic will continue to move via the water route. Due 
to the existing differential between the all-rail and the inter- 
coastal route, the industries of Berkeley and Emeryville have 
not, and will not, transfer this traffic to the transcontinental 
rail route, they say. 

In its brief the McCormick Steamship Co. said it was en- 
deavoring to extend the application of its intercoastal rates to 
Berkeley and Emeryville, to which it said it was admitted its 
vessels could not safely berth alongside the wharves at Berkeley 
and Emeryville. It said the extension had to be accomplished 
through a co-carrier, namely, the Berkeley Transportation Co., a 
barge line operating on San Francisco Bay. The company said 
it applied its intercoastal rates at Sacramento, Calif., and at 
Stanwood and Mt. Vernon, Wash., and that upon that premise 
it had endeavored to extend the application of its intercoastal 
rates to the points named. 

The Encinal Terminals and Howard Terminals asserted that 
the extended rate to Berkeley would apply to the Berkeley Trans- 
portation Co. wharf and to the private wharf of The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., and that that single industry would be the sole 
beneficiary of the extension of the rates. They asserted that if 
the proposed rates were permitted to become effective, Berkeley 
and Emeryville and their shippers and receivers of intercoastal 
freight would be given undue preference and advantage and the 
protestant terminals and their shippers and receivers would be 
subjected to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., said the proposed application 
of the intercoastal rates to and from Emeryville Wharf was 


the 
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justified by precedent and the desirability of handling the traffic 
in the most economical way to both respondent, protestant steam- 
ship lines and itself, an intervener, and prayed the board to 
dissolve the suspension order. 

Berkeley interests, in the brief mentioned, asked that the 
rates be allowed to become effective. The City of Oakland said 
that not only should a prompt decision be made, denying the 
present attempt to extend terminal rates to Berkeley and Emery- 
ville, but positively declaring the principle that the extension 
of terminal rates should be made only to ports at which the 
ocean carrier might call direct. The Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce submitted that the proposed extension had been shown 
to be unlawful and that the Department of Commerce should 
require cancelation. 


PROPOSED HANDLING CHARGES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Indications that the New York City administration might 
join New York shippers in opposing the plan of the trunk line 
railroads to impose a handling charge on export, import, and 
intercoastal and coastwise freight, not moved on through rate 
arrangements with the water carriers, at piers at North Atlantic 
ports were seen at a meeting of shippers and representatives 
of transportation organizations held January 23 by the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York. About 200 shippers at- 
tended the meeting, at which E. J. Karr, chairman of the traffic 
executive committee of the Maritime Association, presided. 


A resolution, offered by Thomas R. Meehan, freight traffic 
manager of the South Africa and River Plate services of the 
Barber Steamship Lines, was adopted as follows: 


That the chairman be authorized to appoint a committee repre- 
sentative of all interests here today to explain to those concerned the 
adverse effects that will result from the imposition of a proposed 2%c 
per 100 pounds handling charge on the loading and unloading of ex- 
port, import, intercoastal, and coastwise freight to or from piers, 
lighters, or carfloats, and with full power to enlist the consideration 
and support of the departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and any interested or- 
ganizations, in opposition to the proposal. 


Dock Commissioner John McKenzie, representing Mayor 
LaGuardia at the meeting, while he would not commit the city 
administration definitely until a complete survey of the sit- 
uation had been made, said it would probably join in opposition 
to the plan if figures submitted at the meeting by shippers as 
to potential losses of commerce proved correct. He referred 
particularly to figures cited by E. P. Thomas, president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, who characterized the pro- 
posed charges as an added handicap to the government’s efforts 
to restore foreign trade, and said they would result in a huge 
loss of commerce. 


“The main objection to this proposed impost on exports 
and imports,” said Mr. Thomas, “is that it must tend to defeat 
the object the transportation systems have in view—an increase 
of revenue. Any additional handicap on our foreign trade must 
have the effect of postponing that increase in our foreign trade 
which, without the additional charge of 50 cents, would provide 
the carrying companies with the additional revenue they seek. 
My advice to the transportation companies is not to commit the 
folly of killing the goose which, in times of normal world trade, 
lays the golden eggs. The proposed impost is wrong in prin- 
ciple and out of line with national sentiment and national policy 
a a time of exceptional abnormality in general business con- 

itions.” 


A. C. Welsh, transportation secretary of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, outlined the basic plan that the carriers pro- 
pose to put into effect and what it would mean to shippers. 
He added that he did not feel that enough consideration had 
been given to shippers in the study of the plan conducted by the 
Federal Coordinator’s office. 


R. A. Cooke presented the opposition of the Shippers’ Con- 
ference of Greater New York. He said it felt that the effect 
of the proposed charges would be more harmful than helpful to 
the rail carriers, that it was not clear as to just what the 
proposed charge was intended to cover—whether merely the 
cost of loading and unloading or to include the cost of barge 
transfer. The rate structure for the Port of New York contem- 
plated transfer across the harbor when it was originally devel- 
oped, he said. He also mentioned potential effects on the rail- 
roads’ business from increased competition by trucks and barge 
lines if the charges were put into effect. 

. Other speakers in opposition to the proposed charges in- 
cluded George F. Hichborn, general traffic manager of the 
United States Rubber Company, and Harry Tipper, executive 
vice-president of the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation. 
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WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3777 between Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd. (Canadian National Steamships), and Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation (Pan Atlantic Line) covering transportation 
of general cargo on through bills of lading from Australia and New 
Zealand to Mobile, Alabama; New Orleans, Louisiana; and Panama 
City, Florida, transhipped at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Agreement No. 3778 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and Kingsley Navigation Company covering transportation of 
general cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast 
loading ports of American-Hawaiian Steamship Company to Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C., transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3788 between Sudden & Christenson and Nelson 
Steamship Company covering transportation of general cargo under 
through bills of lading between Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., and 
Aberdeen and Raymond, Wash., transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3792 between The Harkins Transportation Com- 
pany and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Astoria 
and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at F'ort- 
land. 

Agreement No. 3793 between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy 
‘Nederland’ and N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, jointly operating the 
Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
covering transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from 
British India, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, and the Philip- 
pine Islands to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc., transhipped at Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3797 between America France Line, Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., Inc., agents, and (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company providing for the transportation of general cargo from 
French Atlantic ports to U. S. Pacific ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3819 between Matson Navigation Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, Sud- 
den & Christenson (Arrow Line), and Baltimore &° Carolina Line, 
Inc., providing for the transportation of canned pineapple from _ spei- 
fied Hawaiian Islands ports to Miami, Fort Pierce, and Port Ever- 
glades, Florida, transhipped at San Francisco and at Jacksonville. 

Agreement No. 3842 between The Harkins Transportation Com- 
pany and (Quaker Line) F'acific-Atlantic Steamship Company cover- 
ing the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from 
Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at 
Portland. 

Agreement No. 8844 between The Harkins Transportation Com- 
pany and the States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) 
covering the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped 
at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3846 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and States Steamship Company covering the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Gulf ports to 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, Indo- 
China, and the Philippine Islands, transhipped at Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3847 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and States Steamship Company covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
to Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, 
Indo-China, and the Philippine Islands, transhipped at Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3852 between Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., 
Ltd., Andrew Weir & Company, and Agwilines, Inc. (Clyde-Mallory 
Line), providing for the transportation of cotton in bales on through 
bills of lading from Bombay, Calcutta, Chittagong, and Karachi, India, 
to Charleston, S. C., transhipped at New York. 


Agreement No. 3861 between American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion (Panama Pacific Line) and United States Lines Company (United 
States Lines and American Merchant Line), providing for the through 
transportation of passengers from ports of call of the United States 
Lines, namely, Cobh, Flymouth, Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen, and 
from ports of call of the American Merchant Line, namely, London 
and Liverpool, to San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, and San Diego, 
with interchange at New York. 

Agreement No. 3862 between American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion (Panama Pacific Line) and United States Lines Company (United 
States Lines and American Merchant Line) providing for the through 
transportation of passengers from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Harbor to ports of calt of the United States Lines, namely, Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen, and to ports of call of the 
American Merchant Line, namely, London and Liverpool, with inter- 
change at New York. 

Agreement No. 3870 between Border Line Transportation Com- 
pany, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, 
Skagit River Navigation & Trading Co., and Sudden & Christenson 
(Arrow Line), covering the transportation of general cargo under 
through bills of lading between U. S. Puget Sound ports and U. S. 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at Seattle or Tacoma. 

Agreement No. 3821 between American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion and Edward P. Farley and Morton L. Fearey, trustees of Munar- 
go Steamship Corporation, covering the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific ports to Miami, transhipped 
at New York. 

Agreement No. 3882 between The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, and Weyerhaeuser Steam- 
ship Company covering the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of jading from Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji Islands to U. S. 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3885 between Union Steam Ship Company of New 
Zealand, Ltd., and Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company covering the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Australia 
and New Zealad to U. S. Atlantic ports, transhipped at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3892 between The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company and Williams Steamship 
Corporation covering the transportation of cargo under through bills 
of lading from Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji Islands to U. S. 
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Atlantic ports, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No. 3894 between F'rince Line, Ltd., and Bull Insula; 
Line, Inc., covering the transportation of broom corn_on_ throug) 
bills of lading from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to Puerto Rico, 
transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3895 between Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., ang 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company covering the transportat oy 
of general cargo on through bills of lading between Boston, Philade]. 
phia, and Baltimore and Tampico and Vera Cruz, Mexico, transhippegq 
at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3899 between The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, and Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., covering the transportation of cargo On through 
bills of lading from Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji Islands to U, s 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at San F'rancisco or Los Angeles Harbor 

Conference Agreement No. 57-8 between the member lines of the 
Pacific Westbound Conference and Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship 
Company, Ltd., whereby the latter agrees to abide by the rates, rules. 
regulations, and decisions of the Pacific Westbound Conference jy 
consideration of being permitted to participate in the contracts of 
the conference lines with shippers. 

Agreement No. 3868 between Colombian Steamship Company, Inc,, 
Grace Line, Inc., Lykes Bros, Steamship Company, Inc., Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line et al., establishing a conference to deal with trans- 
portation of freight, including the fixing of rates thereon, from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports of the United States to Panama Canal Zone, 
including Colon and Panama City. 


Agreements Modified 


Agreement No. 2658, as amended, between Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
and Nelson Steamship Company oe the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading between China and Japan and Jackson- 
ville, Savannah, Norfolk, Charleston, Baltimore, and New York, 
transhipped at San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Seattle. -The modifi- 
cation amends the agreement to cover the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading between China and Japan and JU, §, 
Atlantic ports of call of the Nelson Steamship Company. 

Conference Agreement No, 141, as amended, between Anchor Line 
(Henderson Brothers), Ltd., Cunard White Star, Limited, Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, Norddeutscher Lloyd, United States Lines 
Company et al., covering transportation of third-class passengers 
between United Kingdom ports and Atlantic coast ports. The modi- 
fication (Conference Agreement No, 141-25) permits member lines to 
allow reduction of 20 per cent from third-class round-trip fares to 
members of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service 
League and their dependents and to the widows, parents, and chil- 
dren of deceased ex-service men during the Canadian Legion Pil- 
grimage to France in 1936 without being considered to have violated 
their undertaking as conference members in respect to maintenance 
of agreed rates. 

Agreements Canceled 


Agreement No. 1322 between the Standard Fruit and Steamship 
Company and/or American Fruit & Steamship Corporation, the United 
Fruit Company, the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
and the North American Fruit & Steamship Corporation covering 
the maintenance of uniform rates and conditions governing the move- 
ment of freight southbound and northbound between New Orleans 
and New York and Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico. 

Agreement No. 2898 between Sudden & Christenson, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, F'uget Sound Navigation Company, Puget Sound 
Freight Lines, Border Line Transportation Company, and Skagit 
River Navigation & Trading Company providing for the transportation 
of general cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports and U. S. Puget Sound ports, transhipped at Seattle or 
Tacoma, 

Agreement No. 2073 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany and Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation 
of cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and 
Vancouver, Washington, transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3074 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany and The Harkins Transportation Company covering the trans- 
portation of flour, canned salmon, and plywood on through bills of 
lading from Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, 
transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 5215 between Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., Andrew Weir & Co., and Clyde-Mallory Lines providing 
for the transportation of cotton in bales on through bills of lading 
from Bombay, Calcutta, Chittagong, and Karachi, India, to Charles- 
ton, S. C., transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3386 between States Steamship Company and 
Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and Van- 
couver, Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3387 between States Steamship Company and The 
Harkins Transportation Company covering the transportation of flour, 
canned salmon, and plywood on through bills of lading from Astoria 
and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3470 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Ine., and The Harkins Transportation Company covering the trans- 
portation of flour, canned salmon, and plywood on through bills of 
lading from Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, 
transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No, 3564 between Sudden & Christenson and Nelson 
Steamship Company covering transportation of general cargo between 


Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., and Aberdeen and Raymond, Wash., 
transhipped at San Francisco. ; 
Agreement No. 3857 between Aktiebolaget Svenska Amerika 


Mexiko Linien and Rederisktiebolaget Transatlantic providing for the 
distribution of their joint pool share under Agreement No. 2687 with 
American Scantic Line, Inc., covering the pooling of earnings on 
gross ocean freight from East coast of United States to Sweden, Fin- 
land and Russia, 

Conference Agreement No. 17-6 between member lines of _the 
Far East Conference (American Fioneer Line, Bank Line, Ltd., Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Osaka Shosen Kaisha et al.), per- 
mitting freedom of action by individual lines in meeting non-confer- 
ence competition. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 
The Shipping Board Bureau hearing in Nos. 165 and 167 


a 


(see Traffic World, Jan. 19, p. 118) will be held February ¢ 
the board room of the Maritime Exchange, New York City. 
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January 26, 1935 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The projects committee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
congress Will meet. in Washington at the Mayflower Hotel Febru- 
ary 5 to 7 to consider waterway projects throughout the United 
states. The committee was created under procedure adopted at 
the last convention of the waterway organization for considera- 
tion of individual waterway projects and the endorsement and 
advocacy by the organization of such projects as are found to 
be “meritorious, engineeringly feasible and economically sound.” 

Senator Clark, of Missouri, is chairman of the projects com- 
mittee. Henry H. Buckman, of Florida, is vice-chairman. He 
represents the south Atlantic engineering division on the com- 
mittee. The other members of the committee and the divisions 
represented by them are: Frank S. Davis, manager, Maritime 
Association of Boston Chamber of Commerce, north Atlantic 
division; Roy Miller, vice-president, Intracoastal Canal Associa- 
tion, Corpus Christi, Tex., Gulf of Mexico division; Harry Jacobs, 
Board of State Engineers, New Orleans, La., lower Mississippi 
division; John Peterson, alderman, Minneapolis, Minn., upper 
Mississippi division; Harry J. Massman, Kansas City, Mo., Mis- 
souri River division; J. C. Argetsinger, Youngstown, O., Ohio 
River division; Rufus W. Putnam, chairman Chicago Regional 
Port Commission, Chicago, Ill., Great Lakes division; Professor 
R. G. Tyler, dean of College of Engineering, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., north Pacific division, and Francis Cuttle, 
president, Water Conservation Association, Riverside, Calif., 
south Pacific division. 

The organization announced that opportunity would be af- 
forded for submission of data and information concerning projects 
“many of which are urged by their proponents as having a proper 
place in a comprehensive development of the nation’s water re- 
sources as outlined by President Roosevelt and the recent report 
of his National Resources Board.” 


PANAMA CANAL CAPACITY 


Senator Gore, chairman of the Senate committee on inter- 
oceanic canals, has offered a Senate joint resolution calling on 
the governor of the Panama Canal to investigate the means of 
increasing the capacity of the Panama Canal for future needs 
of interoceanic shipping, and to prepare designs and approxi- 
mate estimates of cost of such additional locks or other struc- 
tures and facilities as are needed for the purpose, and to make 
progress reports from time to time of the results thereof. The 
resolution was referred to the senator’s committee. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved allotments of water- 
way funds as follows: Savannah Harbor, Ga., dredging, $17,- 
987.66; operating and care, Dalles-Celilo Canal, Ore., $20,000; 
Cedar Bayou, Tex., dredging, $12,000; removal of water hyacinth, 
navigable waters in Louisiana, $20,000, and for examinations, 
etc., Savannah, Ga., district, $12,000. 

The Secretary of War has allotted $24,000 for maintenance 
dredging at Brazos Island Harbor, Tex., and for necessary dike 
construction in connection with restoring channel depth to 25 
feet as authorized by Congress. 


FLORIDA SHIP CANAL 

Speaking in support of the resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to spend billions for relief of unemployment, Representa- 
tive Green, of Florida, brought forward his bill, H. R. 2785, pro- 
viding for appropriations not exceeding a total of $225,000,000, 
im connection with construction of a ship canal across northern 
a connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“Practically all of us are interested in many projects which 
will be carried forth when this appropriation is made (the re- 
lief appropriation), and among those which I believe are out- 
Standing I would list first the ship canal across northern 
Florida,” said he. 

Mr. Green said his canal project bill was now before the 
House committee on rivers and harbors and “a large number 
of my colleagues have expressed a deep interest in its prompt 
report and passage.” He said when the canal was completed, it 
would be another step accomplished by Pr-sident Roosevelt 
“on his ladder for a greater America.” 

Money for the Florida canal project was sought from the 
PWA, which had an investigation made and then refused to 
allocate money for it. (See Traffic World, Oct. 6, 1934, p. 535.) 


PORT OF HOUSTON 
More cargo passed over the docks of Port Houston in 1934 
than ever before, breaking all previous high records, being 18,- 
516,317.8 short tons valued at $382,684,410. This new high mark 


exceeded 1933, the previous peak year, by 1,586,546.6 tons, or 
9.37 per cent, 
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This record was reached in spite of the fact that cotton 
exports for the year were only 1,607,126 square bales, the lowest 
in the last several years, compared to 2,720,827 in 1933. All 
ports handling this commodity reported a decline in the export 
shipments. 

The 1934 tonnage amounted to an increase of 45.63 per cent 
over 1932 and an increase of 32.48 per cent over 1931. 

The number of ships docking in the port in 1934 exceeded the 
previous record set in 1933 by 21 vessels. The number of ar- 
rivals and departures in 1934 was 4,886, as compared with 4,965 
in 1933. 


AIR EXPRESS TRAFFIC 


Air express handled by the Railway Express Agency regis- 
tered a gain in number of shipments of 102 per cent for 1934 
over the previous year, it is announced today by J. H. Butler, 
general manager of the organization. 

Heavy gains were recorded from all sections of the nation- 
wide air express system comprising the routes of 14 commercial 
airline operators, and a tonnage increase of 115 per cent was 
made over figures for 1933. Revenue for this traffic, despite 
heavy rate reductions August 15, showed 90 per cent gain for 
the year, it is reported. 

Though the average charge for air express packages han- 
dled in 1934 was $2.98, the present minimum charges of 85 cents 
for three-fourths of a pound and $1 for one pound between any 
two points on the Railway Express Agency air system, which 
included more than 120 airport cities, accounted for a large per- 
centage of the shipment increase and caused the number of 
air shipments handled in December to exceed any previous 
month, The average length of haul reported for the year was 
1,100 miles, approximately unchanged from the previous year. 
C. O. D. shipments were handled in increasing numbers and a 
high percentage of air shipments were carried in the agency’s 
air-rail service. 

Commodities handled in developing the increase in air 
express ranged from feathers to lead pipe and from denim to 
diamonds, with motion picture film, newsphotos, advertising 
material, clothing, reports, and radio transcription records com- 
prising the heaviest steady traffic. Cut flowers, merchandise 
samples, machine repair parts, automobile equipment, printed 
matter, electrical goods, foodstuffs, medicines and surgical instru- 
ments also largely contributed to the increase for the year, it 
was stated. 

In 1934 the air express service was made still more con- 
venient to shippers by arrangements with Western Union pro- 
viding for telegraph messenger pick-up and acceptance of pack- 
ages at offices where messengers are employed. Contract agree- 
ments were consummated with Pan American Airways on August 
1, coordinating the air and rail express service within the 
United States with the airline system circling the southern 
Americas and speeding express service from three to thirty 
times to and from Latin-America. 

Railway Express operates its air express service over the 
following contract airlines: United Air Lines, General Air Lines, 
National Parks Airways, Hanford Airlines, Rapid Air Lines, 
Bowen Air Lines, Braniff Airways, Central Air Lines, Wyoming 
Air Service, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Delta Air Corpora- 
tion, New York Airways, Boston-Maine Airways, Central Ver- 
mont Airways, and also acts as contract express agents for 
Pan American Airways System. 


AIR-OCEAN MAIL SUBSIDIES 


The bill carrying appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, reported to 
the House January 22, provides $28,850,000 for foreign ocean 
mail service under the merchant marine subsidy act of 1928 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. This is the 
same amount as made available for the current fiscal year. 

Though the committee took note of the fact that President 
Roosevelt, aS the result of the Postmaster General’s inquiry 
into the ocean mail contracts, might cancel or modify the ocean 
mail contracts, it made the same amount available as was appro- 
priated last year, pointing out that if any savings were effected, 
the government would get the benefit of them. In its report 
the committee said: 


The appropriation for foreign mail service through merchant 
marine act contracts is provided in a single item of $28,850,000, the 
same amount as was made available for the present fiscal year. 
Ocean-mail contracts under this act are on a subsidy basis with com- 
pensation fixed by law for vessels of the various classes graded by 
speed and tonnage without reference to the amount of mail carried. 
The definite purpose of the merchant marine act was the encourage- 
ment of an adequate American merchant marine. The contracts are 
for terms of 10 years and 44 of them were entered into prior to Mareh 
4, 1933. No new contracts have been made since. The first of the 
contracts does not expire until 1938. In addition to the mail-carrying 
features of these contracts there is involved the requirement for the 
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construction of certain new ships (in American yards) for the routes 
for the development of foreign trade and there also enters into this 
construction certain requirements for these ships to meet national 
defense needs of the government in time of war. The entire subsidy 
feature of the contracts involves, therefore, foreign trade development, 
national defense, the domestic ship building industry and mail trans- 
portations. 

Under executive order of the President of July 11, 1934, the Post 
Office Department is investigating both the merchant marine act con- 
tracts and the foreign air-mail contracts. A study is also being made 
for report to the President by an interdepartmental committee on the 
general subject of merchant marine policy. Pending these reports and 
action upon them by the President, the budget has recommended the 
continuance of the current appropriations for both foreign air-mail 
and merchant marine act contracts. The current obligation, if no 
change is made in these contracts, is approximately $7,000,000 for the 
air-mail contracts and on the basis of expenditures for 1934 the cost 
on the merchant marine act contracts would be $29,600,000. If the 
maximum of service as called for by the merchant marine act con- 
tracts were permitted to be utilized the cost in 1936 would be $32,- 
851,000. 

In view of the existing contract obligations and uncertainty as to 
what conclusions may be reached as the result of these studies or 
what action may be taken with respect to any of these contracts, the 
committee has approved the recommendations of the budget to con- 
tinue the amount of the 1935 appropriations. If any readjustments 
are effected in any of the contracts that will effect economies in the 
expenditures of these sums, the government will get the benefit of 
the savings. 

The committee has continued the limitation prohibiting the use of 
the appropriation for any payments on contract numbered 56 to the 
Seatrain Co. No payments have been made upon this contract and 
the matter is now in litigation. 


The committee said the appropriation recommended for 
domestic air-mail contracts was $10,700,000, which was $1,300,000 
less than the current appropriation. It said the present service 
cost about $9,500,000 and that the additional sum of $1,200,000 
was to provide for further extension and additional schedules. 
These figures were compared with the cost of the domestic air 
mail service at the time the old contracts were annulled early 
in 1934, which was stated as $19,449,000. Discussing “subsidy 
costs,” the committee said: 


The net cost to the Post Office Department in connection with 
both foreign and domestic air mail is represented by the difference 
between the expenditures under the contracts and the estimated rev- 
enues attributable to that class of mail. The following statement 
shows the foreign and domestic air-mail subsidy for the past 5 fiscal 


years: 
Air mail subsidy: 
Foreign Domestic Total 

DED. cekw ama seme ka ecema wie $3,967,011.97 $ 9,896,162.13 $13,863,174.10 
_, SEERA re rrr er rrr 5,784,435.90 11,383,065.14 17,167,501.04 
erratic rer 5,887,631.94 14,698,475.37 20,586,107.31 
aa eS 6,005,604.25 14,030,877.91 20,036, 482.16 
er ere ee 5,651,570.46 7,341,340.37 12,992,910.83 


In connection with the merchant marine act contracts the Post 
Office Department is charged with a governmental function not prop- 
erly a duty of that department, namely, carrying the excess cost of 
the government’s merchant marine policy. The service of mail carry- 
ing is a minor incident in this postal expenditure. The mail carried 
on ships operating under these contracts carried on a weight basis at 
the rate paid American ships not having such contracts, would result 
on present volume in a cost to the department of less than $3,000,000. 
The following table shows the gross expenditure of the department on 
these contracts, the value of the mail service, and the net cost of the 
merchant-marine routes: 


Cost of mer- 
chant-marine 


Net cost of 
merchant-ma- 


Cost on weight 
basis at rate paid 


Fiscal year routes American ships rine routes 
2s $ 9,304,217.82 $1,685,159.97 $ 7,619,057.85 
CC Parr 13,066,440.87 2,272,738.36 10,793,702.51 
DUNE» Sceskséie cine SOS Gas 18,818, 263.76 2,710,645.82 16,107,617.94 
ere 22,402,761.54 3,266,544.92 19,136,216.62 
BE %.sbpaese wwe ak 26,054,590.35 3,000,457.17 23,054,133.18 
DE: ganwdass-wedecen 29,611,481.99 2,598,962.86 27,012,519.13 


FAST AIR SERVICE 


The “world’s fastest airline schedule” operating non-stop 
between Chicago and New York by Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, over the 726-mile course was originally scheduled at 
4 hours and 5 minutes, but has averaged 3 hours and 22 minutes 
since its start, January 8, it is announced. 

The slowest time yet required has been 3 hours and 32 
minutes, while the fastest time was 2 hours and 54 minutes,” 
which set a new transport record between Chicago and New 


wy 


York January 17. 


AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS 


There were 2,297 airports and landing fields in the United 
States January 1, 1935, according to the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Of these, 664 were partially or fully 
lighted for night use. 

The total included 702 municipal and 570 commercial air- 
ports, 259 Department of Commerce intermediate landing fields, 
580 auxiliary fields, 58 army airdromes, 24 navy air stations, and 
104 miscellaneous government, private and state airports and 
landing fields. 

California led in number of airports and landing fields with 
204, while Texas was second with 145 and Pennsylvania third 
with 116. Texas had the largest number of municipal airports, 
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58. Pennsylvania led in number of commercial airports wit 
70, and Alaska had most auxiliary fields, 72. 


AIR COMMERCE INSPECTOR 


Appointment of Roy Keeley as U. S. Bureau of Air Commer 
inspector in South America has been announced by the burea, 
Mr. Keeley was drafted from the bureau’s staff of air line jp. 
spectors for this special assignment, and one of his duties jy 
South America will consist of studying the operation of Ame. 
ican-operated air lines there preparatory to the promulgation 
air line regulations covering those operations. In addition, hp 
will examine aircraft of American registry for relicensing, anj 
examine pilots for renewal of their Bureau of Air Commere 
licenses. A member of the bureau’s staff since 1931, Mr. Keeley 
was appointed originally as supervisor of airplane and moto 
maintenance. His experience in areonautics dates from 1919 
when he organized a flying service company in which he was 
active until his appointment to the bureau in 1931. 


AIR (PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, says that 
company carried 33,405 revenue passengers in and out of Chi. 
cago in 1934—a substantial increase over the previous year, 
and a record for the company since it began operating the New 
York-Chicago-Pacific coast route and Chicago-Kansas City route 
seven years ago. 


AIR TRANSPORT CODE 


The Code Authority for the Air Transport Industry has pro. 
posed amendments to the code of fair competition for that indus. 
try which would include the Territory of Hawaii in the section 
defining the term “industry,” and add the following new section 
with respect to publicity and advertising: 


Publicity and Advertising.—No member of the industry shall either 
directly or through an agent publish or contract for the publishing of 
advertising (whether printed, radio, display or of any other nature) 
which is misleading or inaccurate in any material particular; nor in 
any way misrepresent any values, policies or services, or the nature 
or form of the business conducted. 


Objections or suggestions with respect to these changes 
must be submitted before February 15 to NRA Deputy Adminis- 
trator C. P. Clark, Room 317, Denrike Building, Washington, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS 


Air express service between the United States and Vene- 
zuelan points has been made available following completion of 
arrangements with the Venezuelan government for handling of 
traffic through customs, it is announced by Pan American Air- 
ways and Railway Express Agency. 

Though Pan American has maintained passenger and mail 
service to Venezuela since inauguration of the international 
air line which encircles the southern Americas, express service, 
including collect and C. O. D. facilities, has been established 
only after negotiations tending toward elimination of customs 
difficulties. 

Carapito, Cumarebo, Maracaibo, Maturin, and La Guaira 
are the cities served directly by the new air express through the 
coordination of the air-rail facilities of Railway Express Agency, 
and Pan American Airways. Caracas, the capital, is served by 
rail from La Guaira, its airport city. 

Reduction of required documentation and the speeding of 
express service three times faster than heretofore possible be 
tween the southern republic and the United States is expected 
to be of great benefit to the many industries of oil-wealthy Vene- 
zuela. Present schedules offer service three times weekly 
through the international terminal at Miami, and frequent flights 
from Brownsville, Tex., and Los Angeles—with expedited alr 
and rail express to and from the 23,000 offices of Railway Express 
throughout the United States. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brothel- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen has been designated to represent 
the switchmen employes of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
and Alabama & Vicksburg. Out of 30 employes eligible to vote, 
16 voted for representation by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and 13 for representation by the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America has been designated to 
represent the signalmen employes on the Florida East Coast 
Railway. The Order of Railway Conductors has been desi& 
nated to represent the brakemen employes on the San Diego & 
Arizona Eastern, there having been a contest between that labor 
organization and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
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HOUR LIMITS FOR TRUCK DRIVERS 


NDER the title “Too Long at the Wheel,” the National Safety 

Council has issued a report dealing with fatigue among 
drivers of motor vehicles. The report is the result of studies 
made in each state, supplemented by personal investigations by 
two council engineers. It shows that one per cent of all auto- 
mobile accidents occur while the driver of the car is asleep or 
extremely fatigued, as compared with 3.2 per cent attributable 
to intoxication or partial intoxication, 5.1 to defects in the 
vehicle or its equipment, and .7 of one per cent “struck or struck 
by railroad train.” 

In a summary of the report, the council points out that 
“yjolations of these rules (limiting hours of consecutive driv- 
ing in most states) are most common and serious in long-haul 
for-hire trucking, particularly among drivers who own their 
own Vehicles; although flagrant offenses occur in other types of 
trucking and are not uncommon in some kinds of bus opera- 
tions.” 

So far as regularly run common carrier truck fleets are 
concerned, the council says that many “have already adopted 
safety measures voluntarily, and the only effect enforced legis- 
lation on hours and duty wili have on them is to reduce compe- 
tition from, and chance of collision with trucks whose drivers 
are working dangerously long hours.” 

Conclusions reached from the study are embodied in a 
series of “general recommendations.” The council recommends 
that the element of fatigue be given more importance in acci- 
dent reports, that a scientific study be made to determine what 
effect continuous driving, long hours without sleep and mechan- 
ical aspects of vehicles have on fatigue and to ascertain the 
recuperative value of various rest periods, and that fleet opera- 
tors and private owners voluntarily organize their businesses 
to avoid excessively long hours on duty for drivers. 

All states, the council recommends, should limit the hours 
on duty of all except the drivers of private cars, that limitation 
to cover total working and waiting time, not merely time spent 
at the wheel. “There is need,” the report says, “for agreement 
among the states as to what constitutes time on duty and the 
conditions under which rest may be obtained.” After such laws 
have been made, the report said, a definite procedure for their 
enforcement should be laid down. 

Finally, the report recommends that truck operators adopt 
a system of trip records so that these records may show the 
exact conditions under which their drivers are working. 


ROAD BUILDERS’ CONVENTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Many phases of highway building and transportation were 
considered at the thirty-second annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association held in Washington, D. C., 
January 22-25. 

In a resumé of objectives of the association, H. C. White- 
hurst, president, said the association advocated a balanced an- 
nual highway program that would permit needed extensions to 
the present system, the construction of justifiable secondary 
Toads, the improvement of main thoroughfares and by pass 
routes in and around metropolitan areas and the moderniza- 
tion of the existing highway system, principally to relieve 
congestion and insure safety. 

Mr. Whitehurst, after stating it was freqeuntly said that 
highways were overbuilt, said that of the total mileage of high- 
Ways in the country, there were more than 2,000,000 miles that 
had not been improved. 

“Of 3,040,000 miles of rural highways in the United States 
only 920,000 have been improved, and of this but 160,000 have 
been improved with high type surfacing,” said he. 

Highways as an aid to employment and diversion of gas tax 
funds from highway purposes were discussed by Mr. White- 
hurst. He aserted highway construction was better than any 
other type of public works for relieving unemployment and that 
it was up to the states not only to prevent further diversion 
of gas tax funds but through concerted efforts to return to 
highway use the millions now being used for other purposes. 

Senator Hayden, of Arizona, spoke in favor of further im- 
provement of highways and condemned diversion of gas taxes 
for purposes other than highways. 

Arthur W. Brandt, president of the American Association of 





State Highway Officials, said the nation needed a complete in- 
ventory of all existing facilities of highway transportation, 
including rural roads and city streets, and an articulate plan 
for the improvement of the entire system to fit it to the greatly 
altered requirements of the modern vehicle. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, said that, since the first federal aid legislation, in 1921, 
220,000 miles of highway had been improved and that at present 
500 grade crossings were being eliminated to increase the safety 
of highways. Under the recovery program, said he, 11,000 roads 
projects, involving 30,000 miles, had been put under way since 
July, 1933. 


MOTOR TAXATION 


“The federal government collected one-ninth of its entire 
tax revenue during 1934 from the various excise taxes on motor 
transportation,” said the National Highway Users’ Conference, 
of which Alfred P. Sloan, president of General Motors, is chair- 
man, in a statement. 

“Based upon returns to the Treasury Department during 
1934, the conference’s tabulations show motor vehicle owners 
of the country paid $273,156,947.08 through excise taxes on 
gasoline, lubricating oil, passenger cars, trucks, tires and tubes, 
parts and accessories, pipe line transportation of oil and the 
petroleum processing tax. 

“Collections from automotive taxes in 1934 were more than 
two per cent greater than in 1933, when the total was $267,- 
454,790.68.” 

Commenting on the figures, Roy F. Britton, director of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, said: 


The Treasury Department figures clearly indicate the very heavy 
burden these levies impose on motor transportation and they also 
show existence of flagrant discrimination against motor vehicle owners 
in the matter of taxation. 

Any attempt to justify the volume of excise taxes on motor trans- 
portation would be, in effect, a declaration that the United States gov- 
ernment should single out one form of transportation to be the source 
of one-ninth of the excise tax revenue it obtains. 

The increase shown over the 1933 figures, of course, indicates im- 
provement in general conditions. But major industries linked with 
motor transportation might have experienced still greater improvement 
if these federal excise taxes had not been superimposed in such large 
volume — the extremely high levies made by smaller units of gov- 
ernment. 


EXEMPTION FROM TRUCKINB CODE 


The NRA has announced that Brink’s, Inc., of 571 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., and Brink’s, Inc., of Wisconsin, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have submitted applications for partial exemp- 
tion from the provisions of Article VII, rates and tariffs, and 
Article IX, trade practice rules, of the trucking code. Under 
the proposed exemption, among other things, the applicants 
would not be required to file a schedule of minima for rates 
and tariffs but would be required to charge rates that would 
meet the cost of service. Comment on the applications must 
be submitted before February 5 to NRA Deputy Administrator 
C. P. Clark, 317 Denrike Building, Washington, D. C. 


MONEY FOR HIGHWAYS, ETC. 


The Administration’s joint resolution appropriating four 
billion dollars for President Roosevelt to use in his program 
for meeting depression conditions, introduced in the House by 
Chairman Buchanan, of the House committee on appropriations, 
specifically names improvement of existing road systems and 
construction of national highways and grade crossing elimina- 
tion as works for which money from the four billion fund may 
be taken. Public works, such as improvement of waterways, 
are also included in the list of things for which money from the 
fund may be used. 


FOR-HIRE TRUCKS CLASSIFIED 


Classification of 185,312 “for-hire” trucks has been made by 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., under the supervision 
of Charles G. Morgan, Jr., manager of the statistical division. 

The classification shows the number of trucks, out of the 
total included therein, in the following services: Anywhere for 
hire, contract, local cartage, more than one-type operation, com- 
mon carriers on irregular routes, common carriers on regular 
routes and commodity carriers. 

A table compiled by Mr. Morgan shows that of the total of 
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185,312 “for-hire” trucks, 8,858 are operated by 5,062 common 
carriers on regular routes; 20,898 are operated by 15,794 com- 
mon carriers on irregular routes; 6,005 are operated by 5,099 
commodity carriers; 37,031 are operated by 26,007 contract car- 
riers; 59,616 are operated by 50,826 anywhere-for-hire carriers; 
26,592 are operated by 20,996 local cartage carriers; 26,312 are op- 
erated by 11,752 more-than-one type (mixed) carriers; total, 
185,313 trucks of all classes operated by 135,536 registrants. 

Mr. Morgan says this is the first compilation of a series 
designed to show accurately for the first time the entire scope 
of the “for-hire” trucking industry of the United States. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Small increases for October compared with the same month 
the preceding year in the number of accidents at highway-rail- 
road grade crossings and in the number of persons injured in 
such accidents but a slight reduction in the number of fatalities, 
were shown by reports for that month just received by the 
safety section of the Association of American Railroads and 
made public today. 

In the month of October, 1934, reports showed that 142 
persons lost their lives as a result of highway-railroad grade 
crossing accidents, compared with 144 in October, 1933. Per- 
sons injured totaled 390 in October, compared with 381 in the 
same month in 1933. Accidents at highway-railroad grade cross- 
ings totaled 340 in October, compared with 329 in the same 
month last year. 

In the first ten months of 1934, reports show that 1,209 
persons lost their lives in highway-railroad grade crossing acci- 
dents, an increase of 33 compared with the same period in 1933. 
Persons injured in the first ten months of 1934 totaled 3,337, 
an increase of 579 compared with the same period in 1933. 
Highway-railroad grade crossing accidents totaled 2,891 in the 
first ten months in 1934, compared with 2,474 in the same period 
last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 19 totaled 
562,955 cars, 9,280 over the preceding week, 1,053 over the cor- 
responding 1934 week, and 63,401 over the corresponding 1933 
week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 201,242; merchandise, 152,- 
373; coal, 137,600; coke, 8,075; grain and products, 25,182; live 
stock, 14,941; forest products, 20,722; ore, 2,820. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended January 12 totaled 
553,675 cars, according to the Association of American Railroads 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 19). This was an increase of 55,602 
cars above the preceding week, when loading was reduced on 
account of the New Year holiday, and a decrease of 3,591 cars 
under the corresponding week in 1934. It was an increase of 
43,782 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended January 
12 and for the corresponding period of 1934 was reoprted as 
follows: 


Fastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,345 and 4,870; live 
stock, 1,484 and 1,710; coal, 29,499 and 34,822; coke, 2,220 and 3,015; 
forest products, 1,454 and 1,443; ore, 421 and 409; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 39,144 and 41,949; miscellaneous, 51,648 and 43,484; total, 1935, 
130,215; 1934, 131,702; 1933, 116,624. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,809 and 2,758; live 
stock, 1,166 and 1,300; coal, 33,232 and 36,534; coke, 2,340 and 2,322; 
forest products, 743 and 817; ore, 616 and 500; merchandise, L. C..L., 
27,422 and 30,762; miscelaneous, 38,867 and 34,780; total, 1935, 107,195; 
1934, 109,773; 1933, 94,077. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 283 and 301; live 
stock, 88 and 70; coal, 29,042 and 29,491; coke, 580 and 396; forest 
products, 513 and 441; ore, 40 and 41; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,000 and 
4,992; miscellaneous, 4,730 and 4,847; total, 1935, 40,276; 1934, 40,579; 
1933, 37,478. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,251 and 2,439; live 
stock, 1,173 and 877; coal, 16,688 and 15,438; coke, 314 and 490; forest 
products, 5,898 and 5,400; ore, 423 and 541; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,547 and 27,598; miscellaneous, 29,251 and 30,151; total, 1935, 82,545; 
1934, 82,925; 1933, 80,623. 
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Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,098 and 7,54 
live stock, 3,368 and 4,853; coal, 87404 and 7,618; coke, 1,065 and 7% 
forest products, 6,004 and 5,224; ore, 76 and 56; merchandise, L, ©, | 
17,826 and 18,243; miscellaneous, 22,994 and 19,574; total, 1935, 65,3 
1934, 63,898; 1933, 57,394. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,078 ay 
8,226; live stock, 6,358 and 7,407; coal, 10,820 and 10,222; coke, 1j 
and 132; forest products, 2,705 and 2,482; ore, 1,124 and 1,485; me. 
chandise, L. C. L., 22,274 and 22,449; miscellaneous, 30,986 and 3). 
274; total, 1935, 81,525; 1934, 82,677; 1933, 78,253. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,412 and 3,4; 
live stock, 1,710 and 1,554; coal, 4,245 and 4,172; coke, 176 and 7 
forest products, 2,603 and 2,368; ore, 201 and 186; merchandise, L, ¢ 
L., 12,255 and 12,563; miscellaneous, 21,482 and 21,294; total, 1935, 4. 
084; 1934, 45,712; 1933, 45,444. 
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The following table gives the detailed loading figures )y 
divisions of commodities, total loading figures, and percentaga 
of increase or decrease as indicated: 









FREIGHT CLAIM CONFERENCE 


Recommendation that the shrinkage of grain be tested jy 
the Department of Agriculture to determine the proper alloy. 
ance to which the claim rules should be adjusted, stiffening ¢ 
the rules governing concealed loss and damage claims, reques 
that a formula with which to bring fresh fruit damage and con. 
mercial loss therefrom into proportion, restrictions for appl. 
cation to automobile, etc., damage claims, and general rule 
applicable to bulk grain claims were adopted in a joint me¢. 
ing in New Orleans January 23 of the Southeastern Freight 
Claim Conference and Southwestern Freight Claim Conference 
The actions of the joint meeting are not final, but recommend: 
tory to the general committee of the Freight Claims Division, 
Association of American Railroads, which will meet in Ney 
Orleans February 5-6. 

The joint meeting was preceded by separate sessions by 
the two conferences in which recommendations for joint action 
were developed. A. V. Tate, Southwestern Conference chairman, 
presided over the joint meeting, which was participated in by 
H. M. Moors, Freight Claim Division chairman, C. H. Dietrich, 
division executive vice-chairman, H. E. Redwood, Southeastern 
Conference chairman, S. L. Biering, Southwestern Uniformity 
of Practice chairman, and H. T. Lively, Southeastern Uniformity 
of Practice chairman. 

Recommendations from the southeastern group included: 


(1) A proposed regulation on payment of claims to auction com- 
panies for breakage, which was continued on the docket on the sug- 
gestion of the Southeastern chairman as already on the docket on the 
division’s special committee on principles and practices. 

(2) A recommendation to the effect that a closer relationship be 
established between the percentage of physical damage to fresh fruit 
(and produce) as certified by the Inspection Bureau and the per- 
centage of commercial loss. Spokesmen pointed to specific examples 
as supporting the contention that a yardstick with which to measure 
these claims is needed in the interest of uniformity, and discussion 
included sale of such damaged goods to preferred customers or use 
as loss leaders as giving rise to need for closer control. 

In respect to the southeastern proposal, the joint meeting went on 
record as submitting this matter to the Special (Division) Committee 
on Principles and Practices with a request that a formula for ad- 
justment of this class of claims be worked out, if possible. 

(3) A resolution stating the conference ‘‘viewed with deep concer) 
the failure of carriers to observe article 4’’ and that ‘“‘it sees no reason 
for carlot settlement (on watermelons) without providing for an out- 
turn check where authorized carrier check service is available.” The 
subject relates to the payment of claims on watermelons shipped in 
bulk, discussion of which revealed that wide variance existed in set- 
tlements. Regulations call for out-turn check and strictly payment for 
damaged melons. The joint meeting adopted the resolution and in 
turn submitted it to the (Division) General Committee ‘‘for such ac- 
tion as deemed necessary in the premises.’’ 


The first major proposal brought before the joint meetiné 
after Chairman Tate had outlined its purpose, was a proposal 
advanced by the Southwestern Conference to govern concealed 
loss and damage claims. After vigorous discussion the follow 
ing rules were adopted: 


Concealed Loss and Damage. (a) The prerequisite to the payment 


in full of any claim for concealed loss and/or concealed damage shall 
po okra ain allio tac ici Mars teint ab paleo Mensa ipnclabaaiatiaal cas a Mmananaiiece kee 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended January 12 





rain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
{ 1935 26,276 15,347 131,930 
Ne Ge POD kk ici sien ecne | i933 29,554 17,771 138,297 
1933 30,558 18,161 118,809 
Preceeding week Jan. 5 ......... 1935 22,009 13,820 127,545 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under .. 21.3 13.6 4.6 
Per cent increase over .......... F 11.0 
Per cent decrease under ........ 1933 14.0 15.5 
{ 1935 48,285 29,167 259,475 
Cumulative weeks to Jan. 12 ... 41934 52,892 33,388 269,633 
| 1933 54,757 33,914 223,498 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 8.7 12.6 3.8 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 16.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 11.8 14.0 


1919-1933 ine. Per cent to 


15 year average, 68.9. 


Forest Mdse. 


Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total, 
6,875 19,920 2,901 150,468 199,958 553,675 
7,300 18,175 3,218 158,547 184,404 557,266 
5,589 14,094 2,424 159,005 161,253 509,893 
7,157 16,153 2,448 126,951 181,990 498,073 
9.6 8.4 ‘ 
5.8 9.9 5.1 
23.0 41.3 19.7 - 24.0 88 
0. 
14,032 36,073 5,349 277,419 381,948 1, 051,78 
14,915 33,040 6,031 292,935 355,245 1, 058,07) 
10,971 26,507 3,663 292,661 308,391 949,362 
J. oO 
5.9 11.3 5.3 F 
27.9 36.1 46.0 ae 25.9 10. 
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able proof that such loss or damage occurred while shipment 


reason 
3 In the establish- 


was in possession or control of carrier or carriers. 
ment of such proof the following will govern: 
Evidence showing that all of the goods on which claims is made 
were in good order and properly packed within 72 hours prior to 
eceipt by carrier for shipment, and evidence showing that shipment 
‘as properly safeguarded against pilferage and was carefully han- 
jled to prevent damage during that time, shall be deemed reasonable 
proof that the loss or damage, as the case may be, did not exist 
rior to receipt by carrier for shipment. 

When, upon delivery or within 15 days thereafter, the consignee 
eports evidence of loss in damage to the agent of the delivering 
arrier, such action, together with evidence showing that shipment 
as properly safeguarded against pilferage and was carefully handled 
to prevent damage during time held before examination, shall be 
jeemed reasonable evidence in establishing necessary proof. 

(b) Regardless of evidence showing that all the goods on which 

claim is made were in good order and properly packed, if the packing 
took place more than 72 hours prior to time shipment came into 
possession or control of initial carrier, and regardless of whether 
consignee reported or failed to report evidence of loss or damage to 
agent of the delivering carrier withon fifteen days after receipt of 
shipment by consignee, claim shall not be paid for more than 50 
per cent of the proven loss or damage. 
(c) When shipment has been accepted by consignee, exclusive 
of forwarding companies, and removed from carrier’s possession or 
control, and is thereafter reshipped, claim for concealed loss and/or 
damage on such shipment shall be disallowed unless claimant shows 
contents of package to be complete according to shipper’s invoice and 
free from damage, as provided in (a). 

(d) When shipment has not left carrier’s possession or control 
and its identity is preserved in the reshipment the amount paid shall 
be deemed to cover the through movement from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination; the interline responsibility to be determined 
under the appropriate freight claim rule or rules. 

(e) When freight originates in a non-adjacent country and at port 
of entry does not leave carrier’s possession or control, and is not 
there examined or invoiced sufficienfly to ascertain quantity and 
condition of contents of packages, claim for concealed loss and/or 
damage shall not be paid for more than 50 per cent of the proven 
loss or damage. 

(f) When delivery to carrier issuing bill of lading and/or delivery 
to consignee’s place of business, other than intracity handling, is 
made by trucking company, such trucking company will be regard- 
ed as a carrier in the application of all provisions of this article. 
In such cases claimant shall assume proportion due from trucking 


s company. 


(g) When a forwarding company is involved in the handling of 
shipment at origin, at intermediate point in through movement, or at 
destination, the responsibility of rail and/or water lines for con- 
cealed loss and/or concealed damage shall be determined as follows: 

Each of the following modes of transportation or handling shall 
be regarded as a unit: 

(1) Trucking companies. 

(2) Forwarding companies. 

(3) Rail and water carriers. 

When two or more of these units are involved in a given claim 
each unit shall be assessed an equal proportion of the amount of 
claim payment. The proportion chargeable to rail and/or water car- 
riers shall be apportioned among such carriers under the appropriate 
freight claim rule. A forwarding company’s claim versus a member 
carrier of the freight claim division, when supported, investigated 
and paid in compliance with principles and practices, shall be con- 
fined to such proportion of the total claim payment as may be due 
from member carriers involved. 


The concealed loss and damage proposal was approved by 
the joint meeting, as also five additional proposals from the 
southwestern group, after amendments to meet points brought 
up in discussions. The joint meeting went on record as in- 
structing the chairmen of the respective conferences, jointly, to 
forward them to the division’s executive vice-president for sub- 
mission with such developments from other sections of the 
country, to the special committee on principles and practices, 
with information that they had been unanimously approved, and 
that committee to submit them with its recommendations to 
the General Committee (Division). 


In the adoption of a stringent rule governing claims on auto- 
mobiles, etc., discussion revealed that some opposition might 
develop. The joint meeting, however, took the stand that the 
reasonableness of any rule was its best test, and that its expla- 
nation given of the proposed new rule adequately supported it. 
The explanation says: 


$ 
pm... — to provide against payment of claims for damage to 
a trucks, machinery, and similar commodities, carloads, 
pn nl seal record is clear and the carrier inspection made at 
sa ~00 eg cd to any disturbance of securings or auxiliary secur- 
po — shows such securings to be intact and not evidence that 
pe mage occurred or could have occurred in transit, it is recom- 
*nded that the following paragraph be incorporated in article 7, of 
Principles and practices: 


a for loss from or damage to automobiles, trucks, mach- 
a. tee similar shipments, carloads, shall be disallowed when 
pon Ma sotpation definitely shows delivery under loading seals, or 
pe = gee when lading is inspected en route at request of shipper 
disturba.: and the property is in original securings, there being no 
the = of such securings or auxiliary securing parts, and from 
that tt ac er and location of the damage it is manifestly evident 

here was no mishandling in transit to cause the damage. 


‘i The following two rules to loss of entire packages and live- 
Stock claims were adopted with but brief discussion: 


Loss of Entire Packages—Carloads 


a Ph se no rep.resentative of carrier participates in the 
induste by - unloading count and the car is delivered at consignee’s 
diately 2 r to consignee on team track, under seals applied imme- 

y after loading, claims for loss of packages from carload ship- 
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from 


ments shall be disallowed; provided, that on deliveries made 
theft 


team track terminal carrier shows proper protection against 
from car during the period of free time provided in tariffs. 

(b) When representative of carrier participates in the loading 
and/or unloading count, claims for loss of packages from carload 
shipments shall be investigated and disposed of on their merits and 
in conformity with legal liability. 


Live Stock Claims—Principles and Practices 


The following two paragraphs are recommended, for incorporation 
in Article 7, of the Principles and Practices: 

Claim for shrinkage in weight of live stock shall be disallowed 
unless unreasonable or negligent delay by carrier caused shipment to 
miss a markete to which it was entitled under existing schedule; 
provided that when such delay resulted in shipment arriving on a 
markete higher in price the greater value in market price shall be 
given due consideration in adjustment of the claim. 

Claim for alleged injury to live stock, detected only after the 
property has been slaughtered and dressed, shall be disallowed; 
provided, the investigation shows a clear record of handmling by 
carrier. 


Discussion of the livestock proposal included reading of a 
letter from the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, Fort 
Worth, Texas, expressing the opinion that horses and mules 
brought to that market by motor truck and then shipped by rail 
after quick sale in the market are developing pneumonia and 
influenza because of rapid, exposed transportation, and then 
dying while in control of rail carriers. Claim agents were ad- 
vised to check such claims. 

Amendment of the third sentence of Article 7 of Principles 
and Practices, which relates to claims where the prepaid freight 
charges are included in a price to consignees (purchasers), was 
effected, the blackface words being added. The sentence will 


read: 


In the absence of such markete quotations or other established 
market value in the quantity shipped, the bona fide invoice price, 
plus proportionate freight charges, if paid, and not invcluded in 
invoice price, and duty if paid and not refundable, shall represent the 
reasonable destination value. 


Adoption of the proposed rules governing claims on loss 
of grains from bulk shipments was accompanied by extended 
discussion, which revealed that the tentative proposals ad- 
vanced by the Southwestern group were designed to correct that 
situation referred to by Coordinator Eastman in his letter of 
October 18 requoting some official as referring to grain claims 
as “rackets.” The discussion revealed a view that rapid move- 
ment of grain from country origins before its moisture content 
had dropped, rising to some extent from rapid threshing after 
cutting without the old-time lapse of time while stacked in the 
field, is a factor in claims, and unanimity on this point was 
expressed in adoption of a resolution directed toward Executive 
Vice-President Dietrich asking that the Department of Agri- 
culture conduct tests to determine to what level the allowance 
to the rail carriers on shrinkage in weight of grain while in 
transit should be elevated upward from the present % of 1 


per cent. 

The rules adopted by the joint meeting, for submission to 
the Special Committee on Participles and Practices, and ref- 
erence in turn to the Division’s General Committee are as 


follows: 


 & The prerequisite to the payment of any claim for loss of 
gale shall be an allowance for shrinkage in weight as provided in 
tariffs. 

2. Claim for proven loss, based on the differences between stand- 
ard supervised or official loading and unloading weights and shrink- 
age allowance, may be paid in full unless other facts justify a com- 
promise payment, or a disallowance of claim in its entirety. 

3. Claim based on non-standard supervised or non-official weights 
(not country elevator, wagon weights, or estimated weights) where 
carriers’ record of handling is clear and tariff shrinkage has been 
deducted, shall be adjusted on basis of not to exceed fifty per cent; 
provided, that where shipments are track scaled by carrier or carriers’ 
record of handling is not clear, claim should be adjusted on its merits 
and in conformity with legal liability. 

4. Claim based on country elevator, wagon scales, or estimated 
weights, should be presented to the initial carrier. If presented to 
the terminal carrier such carrier, prior to payment of claim, shall 
communicate with freight claim officer of the initial carrier for 
record of loading elevator performance or other loading conditions 
and other pertinent facts on the claim shipment that might facilitate 
the proper disposition of the claim. 

5. Carrier track scale weights shall be considered in 
ing carrier liability. 

6. Claim based on country elevator, wagon scales, estimated 
weights or similar weights shall not be paid on any clear record 
car in excess of fifty per cent of the difference between the loading 
and unloading weights, track scale weights considered; provided, that 
where carrier’s record of handling is not clear, claim should be ad- 
justed on its merits and in conformity with legal liability. 


determin- 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Walter W. Chamberlain, Olympia, Wash.; Hugh 
Everett, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Edward J. Flynn, New York, 
N. Y.; Paul D. Holland, Los Angeles, Calif.; Alfred J. Kelley, 
Boston, Mass.; Kurt F. Pantzer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Howard E. 
Shearer, Washington, D. C. 
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It May Surprise You to Know That— 


an THE YEAR "ENDED “JUNE 
30, 1934, 3,731 VESSELS MADE 
NEARLY 43,000 ENTRANCES AND 
CLEARANCES AT 158 U.S. PORTS, 
CARRYING OVER 58,000,000 
TONS OF CARGO AND 1,500,000 
PASSENGERS IN WORLD COMMERCE. 


FREIGHT RATES DROPPED 
SHARPLY AFTER 1870 WHEN 
STEEL RAILS DISPLACED 
IRON. AND RAILROADS WERE 
ENABLED TO CARRY 
HEAVIER LOADS. 


MISSIONE 
seen eg Oe MANARFIE- 


gus hy A RHODES SCHOLAR 
AT OXFORD. , 


QHE FIRST REGULAR PASSENGER 
AND FREIGHT RAILROAD STATION 
BUILT IN 1850 IN BALTIMORE, MD. 
WAS ALSO THE FIRST TO RECEIVE 
A TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE. IT 
WAS TO THIS STATION THAT 
SAMUEL F. B. MIORSE SENT HIS 
FAMOUS FIRST MESSAGE “WHAT 
HATH GOD WROUGHT. 











January 26, 1935 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of va | experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ae practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 


Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington. D C. 


OOo Bere Be Boe See Bee Be Oo Bee Be Boe Soe Go Se Bee eGo Boo Be Doers Oo Gor Sooo or Soro Dre re ooo oe eI 


Tariff Interpretation—Rating in Exception Sheet Inapplicable 
Unless Rate Tariff Publishes Rates for Rating Described in 
Exception Sheet 


Maryland.—Question: A shipper forwarded a less-carload 
shipment of cast iron soil pipe and fittings from Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to Salisbury, Maryland, via a water carrier. 

The title page of the carrier’s tariff covering this movement 
reads, “Governed, except as otherwise provided herein, by the 
Official Classification, P. S. C. MD. O. C. 52, and by exceptions 
thereto, P. S. C. Md. No. A-13 (W. S. Curlett, Agent), supple- 
ments thereto or successive issues thereof.” The tariff publishes 
the following class rates—lst—2nd—R-25 and 3rd—R-26—4th 
—5th and 6th. 

Official Classification, P. S. C. Md. O. C. 52, publishes a 4th 
class rating on the commodities under discussion in L. C. L. lots. 
Agent Curlett’s Exceptions, P. S. C. Md. No. A-13, takes excep- 
tion to the classification, giving the commodities a 40 per cent 
rating instead of 4th class. 

It is the contention of the carrier that their tariff publishes 
but 6th class rates, Rules 25 and 26, and does not specify any 
percentages of class rates and the only rates they can charge 
are those provided for in their tariff. In this instance they ap- 
plied a 4th class rate. 

It is the contention of the shipper that the carrier assessed a 
fourth class rating in violation of Item 20, page 80, of Curlett’s 
Exceptions P. S. C. Md. No. A-13, and that the mere fact that 
carrier failed to publish all rates he acknowledges on the title 
page of his tariff, does not release him from his acknowledged 
obligation, that being to apply rates in accordance with the 
title page of the tariff, which in this instance should have been 
a 40 per cent rating. 

The Public Service Commission of Maryland has taken a 
rather arbitrary attitude in the case, allowing the carrier to sup- 
plement his title page to read, “that the tariff will be governed 
by the Official Classification and Exceptions thereto, except as 
to the percentages of class rates.” 

Any authority you may have as to the correctness of the 
rate applicable will most certainly be appreciated. 

Answer: In our opinion, the publication of a lower rating in 

the Classification Exceptions than is provided for in the Classi- 
fication proper is of no force and effect unless the tariff gov- 
erned by the Classification Exceptions provides rates on the 
class which corresponds to the rating published in the Classi- 
fication Exceptions. 
7 We are unable to locate decisions specifically in point, but 
it is our opinion that the principle of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Swift & Co. vs. T. & P., 88 
I. C. C. 610, is applicable to the facts in the present instance. 
See, also, Maxwell’s Sons Commission Co. vs, St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
Co., 128 I. C. C. 725. 


Tariff Interpretation—Extent to Which Ratings in Classification 
Govern Commodity Rates 


_ lowa.—Question: A question has arisen as to the applicable 
rating on a carload shipment of household washing machines, 
other than hand, and extra wash tubs, in mixed shipment on one 
bill of lading. The weight of the washing machines was 17,512 
pounds, whereas the weight of the tubs was 2,392 pounds, mak- 
ing the total weight of the shipment 19,904 pounds. 

, Please refer to W. T. L. Freight Tariff No. 5-O, Agent Boyd’s 
. C. C. A-2364, Item 2160, in effect at the time shipment moved, 
Which governed the rate on washing machines covered by this 
movement. Note the description in Item 2160 reads: 

Washing Machines—Minimum weight 17,500 pounds.” 

; On the title page of this tariff it indicates that the rates are 
oe by the Western Classification. On referring to West- 

mn Classification No. 62 (Consolidated Classification No. 7), 
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page 375, Item 19, which is the description for Washing Ma- 
chines, Laundry, Other Than Steam Laundry, Other Than Hand, 
it specifically refers to Note 26 in Item 20, which reads as 
follows: 


Ratings will also apply on such machines when equipped with 
motors, gasoline engines or wringers and will include not to exceed 
two metal tubs, nested, and two steel benches, folded flat, with each 
machine. Ete. 


It is my contention that the extra tubs shipped in this con- 
signment are subject to the commodity rate on washing machines 
for the reason that the tariff naming the commodity rate is 
governed by the Western Classification and the description 
therein specifically allows the inclusion of not to exceed two 
tubs for each machine shipped. However, the carrier contends 
that, because the commodity item does not mention the tubs, 
they must be rated separately. 

Kindly advise your interpretation of the tariff. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate a decision of the 
Commission in which this question was at issue. Our opinion 
is, however, that under the principle of Rule 7 (a) of the Com- 
mission’s Tariff Circular 20, that a commodity rate displaces 
a class rate, the commodity rate published in Item 2160 of West- 
ern Trunk Line Tariff No. 5-O, Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2364, is 
limited in its application to washing machines, including wash- 
ing machines equipped with motors, gasoline engines or wringers, 
and will not apply on metal tubs and benches. 

While the Commission has held that commodity rates are to 
be read in the light of classification ratings, it is to be observed 
that Note 26 of the Classification, which you quote, is in two 
parts, one of which states that the ratings will also apply on 
washing machines when equipped with motors, gasoline engines 
or wringers (these articles being integral parts of the washing 
machines), the other part stating that the ratings will include 
not to exceed two metal tubs and two steel benches, articles 
which are not intergrel parts of the washing machine, nor equip- 
ment thereof, but articles which, under the rating in the Classi- 
fication, are included with washing machines under what is, in 
effect, a mixed carload rating in so far as these articles are 
concerned. 

As a matter of fact, the commodity rate description “wash- 
ing machines” is complete in itself in that it would include ma- 
chines when equipped with motors, gasoline engines or wringers, 
which are integral parts thereof, making unnecessary the ap- 
plication of Note 26 to the commodity rate description. 

As we read Note 26, the portion thereof which states that 
ratings will also apply on such machines when equipped with 
motors, gasoline engines or wringers, in reality adds nothing 
to the rating in the Classification on washing machines. See, 
in this connection, the decision of the Commission in Decatur 
Box & Filler Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 359. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Sectional Tariff Providing 
That Rates in Section 1 Will Apply Regardless of Rates in 
Other Sections 7 


Arkansas.—Question: A miller recently made a shipment of 
several cars of unground rice hulls from A, Arkansas, to B, 
Oklahoma. Unground rice hulls are very light and bulky and 
require the largest type of box car in order to load 30,000 
pounds. 

Southwestern Lines Tariff 37-S, Agent Johanson’s Tariff 
I. C. C. 2515, Section 1, Item 2332, page 235, provides a minimum 
weight of 30,000 pounds. B, Oklahoma, is on the C. R. I. & P., 
and on page 236 the rate under column one is 30% cents. 

In Section 2, Item 3430, on page 296, from Arkansas group 
six points to B, a rate on unground rice hulls of 30% cents is 
named, but this item provides no minimum weight. 

Item 230, page 76, covers minimum weights, and under para- 
graph “k,” on unground rice hulls, the minimum is 24,000 pounds. 

Items 2332 and 3430 are not brought forward in the effective 
supplements, while Item 230 is brought forward in Supplement 
41, page 15, with no change in paragraph “k.” 

S. W. L. Tariff 37-S is a sectional tariff and on page 83, 
section 1 provides ‘‘When rates are published in this section on 
commodity transported from point of origin to destination, rates 
named in this section will apply regardless of rates between the 
same points, via the same route, published in other sections.” 
On page 273 of Section 2, it is provided that “when rates are 
published in Section 1, the rates named in this section on the 
same commodity from and to the same points, via the same 
route, will not apply.” 

We feel this is a direct conflict and we understand the rates 
in Item 2332 were made effective after the rate published in Item 
3430. 

We would like for you to advise which minimum the carriers 
should protect, citing Commission’s decisions in former cases. 

Answer: In our opinion there is no conflict between the rate 
published in Section 1 and the rate published in Section 2 of 
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S. W. L. Lines Tariff 37-S, Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. 2515, on 
unground rice hulls from Group 6 to B, Okla., even though the 
rate in Section 2, by reason of the lower minimum, makes a 
lower carlot charge than the rate published in Section 1. This 
in view of the fact that it is specifically stated in Section 1 that 
the rates in this section apply regardless of rates between the 
same points via the same route published in other sections of 
the tariff. 

There can be a conflict in rates only where there are two 
rates between the same points applicable via the same route in 
the same tariff. In the instant case, there is but one rate, namely, 
the rate in Section 1, in view of the provision in Section 1 
which you set forth. It is true that the rates in Section 2 were 
published in compliance with the order of the Commissoin in 
Docket 13503, but regardless of an order of the Commission, a 
tariff must be read in accordance with its terms, even though 
they are such as to violate an order of the Commission. See 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F.; 188 I. C. C. 97. 


Notice of Claim—Whether Notice to One of Three Carriers Issu- 
ing Separate Bills of Lading Is Notice to All of Carriers 


Texas.—Question: We will appreciate your advise and an- 
swer to the following question: A shipment of a carload of steel 
pipe was made from Pittsburgh to Houston, routed via A Rail- 
road to Baltimore, thence B Steamship Company, the latter not 
being a party to any tariff or through rate. The delivering car- 
rier was not specified in the bill of lading routing, although the 
shipment was actually switched from the dock to our spur track 
by C, a terminal carrier serving between the dock and the City of 
Houston. B Steamship Line issued its form of bill of lading at 
Baltimore, and C, a switching carrier’s bill of lading upon ar- 
rival of the shipment at the port of Houston. When the ship- 
ment was unloaded at our warehouse, it was found to contain 
one joint of pipe damaged and we called the agent representing 
B Steamship Company in Houston, who advised us to file claim 
against B Steamship Line, themselves as agent, which was done 
approximately thirty days after receipt of the shipment. B Steam- 
ship agent picked up the damaged joint of pipe and sold it for a 
small portion of its actual value, 

The claim was placed under active investigation by agent 
for B Steamship Line, and, in about fourth months after the 
filing of claim, we received a letter from the switching carrier 
requesting certain information, because claim had been pre- 
sented to them by B Steamship agent for payment because 
they claimed clear receipt had been given them by the switching 
road at the dock. The switching road refused to pay the full 
amount of the claim but agreed to settle on a concealed basis 
but, in the meantime, B Steamship Line went into receivership, 
refused the offer of the switching road to settle and now, one 
year and two months after claim was filed, the trustees han- 
dling the properties of the B Steamship Line have declined our 
claim with this statement “We hold clean receipts from the 
on-carrying line from Houston and any damage, therefore, exist- 
ing at that time must have been concealed, for which we could 
not acknowledge liability as it is against our bill of lading obli- 
gations and general practice to entertain claims of that char- 
acter.” The trustees for the steamship line still have possession 
of the money realized from the sale of the damaged joint of 
pipe and have not even offered to turn that sum over to us. 

We understand that as the water carrier is in the hands of 
the federal court, we cannot sue the trustees and will be pleased 
to have you advise what recourse, if any, We have for prosecution 
of this claim, with court decisions, etc. 


Have we, by reason of our having filed claim against the 
water carrier, precluded action against either the originating 
carrier or switching road, or will the filing with the water car- 
rier within the prescribed limitation protect us against the bill 
of lading provision of nine months? Can we now refer this claim 
to the switching road and sue them in the event they refuse to 
pay the claim, bearing in mind that the claim had been referred 
to them by the water carrier before expiration of the bill of 
lading limitations? 

Answer: Apparently the shipment in question did not move 
under conditions which would bring the carriers over which it 
moved within the provisions of paragraph (a) of Section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which states that the provisions 
of the act shall apply to common carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of property partly by railroad and partly by water 
when both are used under a common control, management, or 
arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment. This, by 
reason of the fact that it appears that separate bills of lading 
were issued by the three carriers over which the shipment 
moved. In this connection, see the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in The United States vs. Munson 
S. S. Line, 283 U. S. 43, 51 S. Ct. 360, in which it is held that 
under the facts in that case there was no arrangement for con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment, 
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If the shipment did not move over lines under common ¢o) 
trol or management, or under an arrangement for Continuo, 
carriage or shipment, the question arises as to whether th 
filing of a claim with the terminal or switching carrier was notig 
to the intermediate or initial carrier under the principle y 
agency, or whether the fact that the intermediate carrier haj 
notice of the loss, even though the claim was filed with tha 
carrier, was sufficient notice to impose liability upon that carrie 
should it be proved that the injury occurred while the goog 
were in its possession. If there was no arrangement for cop. 
tinuous carriage or shipment, neither the initial nor the terming| 
carrier can be held liable under paragraph 11 of Section 20 oj 
the Interstate Commerce Act, except upon proof that the injury 
occurred while in the possession of either of these carriers, nor 
could recovery be had against the intermediate carrier, excep 
upon proof that the injury occurred while the goods were in its 
possession. 

We have been unable to locate any case in which the ques. 
tions involved herein were specifically in issue. In Schaff vs. Ike 
Exstein & Bros., 270 S. W. 589 (Tex.), it was held that where 
bill of lading required claim for loss or damage, it was required 
to emanate from the claimant or his authorized agent, and to be 
made directly either to the originating or delivering carrier, and, 
where consignees made claim to the wrong carrier, the letter 
written by such carrier’s local agent to the originating carrier 
in connection with the claim, was not equivalent to substantial 
compliance with the stipulation; that where consignees, claiming 
a shortage of goods shipped, erroneously file a claim with the 
wrong carrier, its agent could not be considered either as agent 
of the initial carrier or consignees in presentation of the claim. 

In Texas Central R. Co. vs. Smith, 114 I. C. C. 685, it was 
said: 

As appellants were acting together as partners in the handling of 
these shipments, it was sufficient for appellees to file a written state- 
ment of their claim for damages within the time stipulated with 
one or either of the appellants, as was done in this case. No re- 
quirements obtain under the law that such notice should also be 
filed with each of the partners, appellants herein. 

See, also, G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. Gibbons, 202 S. W. 352 
(Texas), in which case the court said: 

Notice to the initial carrier with whom the contract was made 
was notice to the connecting carriers. The connecting carriers can- 
not claim the benefits of the contract without assuming the burdens 
arising from it. The contract only provides for notice to the agent 
of the G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth assignments of error are overruled. If the shipment was 
not a through one, and each carrier was independent of the other, 
then none but the initial carrier had a contract, and the connecting 
carriers had no right to notice. Grayson County Bank ys. Railway 
Co., 79 S. W. 1094. 

See, also, the decision in Kershaw Oil Mill vs. North Western 
Railroad Co. of S. C., 1380 S. E. 647. 

Necessarily, the terms of the several contracts of affreight- 
ment which were entered into in the shipment of the goods in 
question will have a bearing on the determination of the matter, 
but, as above stated, there are no decisions which are specifically 
in point. The cases cited or quoted from above show the views 
of certain courts as to more or less analogous situations, the 
pleadings in the cases and the defenses set up, however, playing 
a considerable part in the courts’ decisions. 


NORTHWEST BOARD MEETING 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will be the principal speaker at the annual meeting of tue 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, at the Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn., January 29. L. M. Betts, manager, car service 
division, A. A. R., will speak on “The National Transportation 
Situation.” The board will consider three resolutions, carried 
over from its last meeting. The first opposes government ownel- 
ship of railroads, the second asks for elimination of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act, and the third endorses 
legislation proposed for the regulation of all forms of transporta- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The usual reports 
from commodity and railroad committees will be presented. Dr. 
Duncan’s address will be delivered at a luncheon at the Lowry 
Hotel the day of the meeting, sponsored by the St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Transportation Club of St. Paul. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING CONFERENCE 


A conference on packing and shipping will be held, March 
7, at the Palmer House, Chicago, as part of the program of 4 
packaging exposition, sponsored by the American Management 
Association. The exposition and its accompanying conferences 
will last from March 5 to 8. E. E. Ames, General Box Company, 
Chicago, a vice-president of the management association, will 
preside at the packing and shipping conference. Speakers will 
include J. D. Maleomson, Robert Gair Company; Don L. Quinn, 
Don L. Quinn Company, and Edward Dahill, Jr., freight com 
tainer bureau, Association of American Railroads. 
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Personal Notes 


Joseph E, Sweeney has been appointed foreign freight agent 
for the Grace Line, southern California territory, to replace 
Daniel Wilson, transferred to New York. 

Harold H. Ebey, formerly with the United States Shipping 
Board, and more recently with the Hamburg-American Line on 
the Pacific Coast, has been appointed coordinator for the water- 
front employers’ associations on the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

F. A. Loeffel, passenger agent, Pennsylvania, Newark, N. J., 
was elected president of the New York Association of Passenger 
and Ticket Agents, at a meeting January 21. Other officers were 
elected as follows: First vice-president, C. O. B. Brown, city 
passenger agent, New York Central; second vice-president, Henry 
Schneider, traveling passenger agent, C. B. & Q.; secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas C. Clancy, traveling passenger agent, Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The annual banquet of the association will be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, February 9. 

George T. Atkins has been elected executive vice-president, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, and J. F. Garvin has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of traffic, both with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. Mr. Garvin has been succeeded as freight 
traffic manager, Dallas, Tex., by Sid D. Sparkes. R. T. DuBose 
has been appointed general freight agent, at Dallas, to succeed 
Mr. Sparkes. 

Francis J. Dowd, formerly traffic manager for the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, has been appointed assistant to the 
traffic manager, the American Sugar Refining Company, New 
York City. 

Mert F. Connor, traveling passenger agent, Northern Pacific, 
was elected president of the Passenger Club of St. Louis at a 
meeting January 12. C. A. Bruns, Missouri Pacific, was elected 
first vice-president; R. E. Murphy, Canadian National, second 
vice-president; J. P. Corcoran, Big Four, third vice-president; 
E. J. Doerste, Missouri Pacific, secretary, and W. J. Bergman, 
St. L.-S. F., treasurer. 

Captain Grenville Conway has been appointed district direc- 
tor of the Shipping Board Bureau for the North Atlantic dis- 
trict, with headquarters in New York, succeeding Frank J. Den- 
niston, who resigned. Col. J. R. McCabe, who has been acting 
district director, will remain as assistant director. Captain 
Conway has previously been in charge of laid-up tonnage at 
Staten Island. 

Wilson B. Keene, director of passenger and freight traffic for 
the Munson Steamship Line, died January 19 at Montclair, N. J., 
after a short illness. Mr. Keene was connected with the traffic 
department of the Shipping Board for some years and, before 
the Munson Line was taken over by receivers, was a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Funeral services were held, January 21, 
at Montclair, and burial was at Rockland, Me. 

E. H. Thornton, traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber 
of Commerce, has been appointed general manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, effective March 1, succeeding Edgar 
Moulton, 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The 1935 semi-annual convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America will be held next May 7 and 8 at Virginia 
Beach, under the auspices of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic 
Club. A meeting of the board of directors will be held May 6. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Arts Club, February 13. Peggy Gordy George, 
William E. Hooper and Son, Inc., new president, will outline 
plans for the coming year. Mary May will speak on “Concern- 
ing a Passport.” 


The inter-relation of the railroad and the steel industries 
was described by I. Lamont Hughes, president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, January 22. The 
title of his address was: “Modern Transportation: The Depend- 
ence of One Industry Upon Another.” -He said the rise of 
railroad transportation had made the modern steel industry 
possible, citing the fact that at one time more than 20 per cent 
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of all steel production was destined for use by the railroag 
The steel industry, on the other hand, had always been one g 
the largest users of rail transportation, he said, since the pp 
duction of one ton of steel usually meant the transportatigy 
of many tons of raw materials. He said that, in 1933, the steg 
purchased by the railroads was less than half that purchase 
by them in 1893, forty years ago. But, he added, he expecteg 
that the introduction of new, high-speed rail service, both pag! 
senger and freight, would mean greatly increased consumptig 
of steel by the railroads within the next decade. 


William J. Morden, the new president of the Motor City 
Traffic Club of Detroit, was born in Detroit in 1895. He entereg 
the employ of the Detroit Seamless 

Steel Tube Company in 1913 and hag 

been with it as traffic manager ¢op 

tinuously except for a short period jp 

1925 when he was connected with the 

old Ireland and Mathews Manufactur 

ing Company in Detroit, and one year, 

1933, when he was associated with the 

Interstate Motor Freight System of De 

troit. He was inducted into the office’ 

of president at the annual dinner held 

in Detroit at the Statler Hotel January 

21. He has held all minor positions jp 

the club. He has made out a vigorous 

program for 1935. The following officers 


were also inducted into office January} 


21: Jos. R. Downey, vice-president; 

Warren H. Hines, second vice _ presi- 
dent; Ray Mason, secretary-treasurer; W. H. Rivett, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


The twenty-eighth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago will be held in the ball room of the Palmer House 
February 7. The speaker will be Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Association, on the subject, “Essentials 
of Leadership.” The invocation will be delivered by the Rey. 
John Timothy Stone. The club will give a dinner dance and 
bridge party, at the club quarters, Palmer House, January 28. 
The club observed “Air Transportation Day,’ at a luncheon, 
at the Palmer House, January 24. Exhibits of air sleeper ac 
commodations and models of modern airliners were in the hall. 
The program was in charge of Thomas Wolfe, district traffic 
manager, United Air Lines. Harry Bitterman, pilot for the 
United lines, exhibited a series of charts and explained the 
exhaustive tests given periodically to air transport equipment, 
as well as the uses and functions of weather reports, radio 
beacons and cockpit instruments. Miss Alice Severance, stew- 
ardess, spoke of the comforts of air travel and its scenic beauties. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas held its second educational ses 
sion at the Dallas Gas Company Building, January 21. Five prob- 
lems were discussed. F. G. Robinson is chairman of the club’s 
educational committee. 


W. L. (Luther) Snodgrass, the new president of the Indian- 
apolis Traffic Club, has had a wide experience in both trans- 
portation work and club activities. In 

his summer vacations, while in high 

school, he worked on the section, il 

the round house, in the planing mill of 

the shops, and on the repair tracks of 

the Monon Railroad at Lafayette. Later 

he was yard clerk and bill clerk for 

the old C. H. and D., at Toledo. He 

did switching for the Pennsylvania at 

Philadelphia, was checker and foreman 

of the freight house on the Monon, and 

successively filled various clerkships 1 

the freight officé until he was appointed 

agent for the Monon at Lafayette. For 

the last ten years he has been asso 

ciated with the electric lines in Indiana 

in various capacities and is now gem 

eral superintendent of traffic of the 

Indiana Railroad (Bowman Elder, receiver), having charge of 
freight claims as well as all freight and passenger traffic bust 
ness. Between times, when not working for railroads, he has 
had charge of the receiving and shipping departments with 
two large clothing concerns, an automobile factory, and a muni- 
tion plant. He served four years in the U. S. Navy and was 
with the Pennsylvania troops on the border in 1916. For the 
last fourteen years he has been a member of the Kiwanis Club, 
having served as secretary and vice-president of the Lafayette 
Club, president of the Fort Wayne Club, president of the Indi- 
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anapolis Club, lieutenant-governor of the state, state secretary, 
and later governor of the Indiana district. The Indianapolis 
Club is enthusiastic about the prospects of a big year in 1935, 
when it will pursue its usual program of activities, with a 
monthly luncheon and a monthly evening meeting, besides the 
“ladies’ nights” and golf tournaments, adding an educational 
night, in cooperation with the Indiana University Extension 
Department. 





M. Fiery, secretary, Securities Investors’ Association, New 
York, advocated wise consolidation of railroads and the regula- 
tion of competing forms of transportation, at a dinner meeting 
of the Wyoming Valley Traffic Club, at the Hotel Redington, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., January 16. The speaker was introduced by 
Charles W. Laycock, president, Miners’ National Bank, Wilkes 
Barre, one of the organizers of the investors’ association. J. P. 
McDonald, vice-president of the club, presided. It was voted 
to send a delegate to the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, at Virginia Beach, next spring. The club 
plans an inspection trip to the Dorrance breaker of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company. 





An error in the report sent out on the election of officers 
of the Indianapolis Traffic Club resulted in reporting, in the 
Traffic World of January 19, E. G. Baumgardner, the club’s new 
secretary-treasurer, as freight agent for the C. & O. Mr. Baum- 
gardner is freight agent for the B. & O. The club is planning 
an active season. With the cooperation of the extension division 
of the University of Indiana it is planned to arrange an educa- 
tional meeting once each month. A considerable increase in 
the club’s membership is expected. Active work has begun to 
persuade the Associated Traffic Clubs of America to hold its 
fall meeting in Indianapolis. 

Speaking before the Winston-Salem Traffic Club, at a meet- 
ing January 23, Samuel O. Dunn, editor, the Railway Age, char- 
acterized the present railroad situation as “zero hour,” saying 
that it was the most acute crisis the railroads had faced in 25 
years. He said the real danger of government ownership did 
not come from public sentiment in its favor, but from ‘policies 
tending to destroy the railways’ earning capacity.” He added 
that such policies were communistic, since private property 
could be destroyed in that manner as effectively as by force. 
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The question, he said, “must be fought out right now,” with thoy 
business interests that selfishly wish to destroy railroad ean, 
ings, and with labor that wishes to increase railroad expensy 
beyond the critical point. 





J. Harry Tregoe, educational director, National Associatio, 
of Credit Men, New York City, spoke on “What Has Happeng 
in Our Monetary and Industrial Affairs and What Will Like; 
Happen to Them During 1935?” at a meeting of the Trafi 
Club of Wichita, January 23, at the Innes Tea Room. New off. 
cers, recently elected, were installed. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club of ¢& 
Paul, January 22, at the Hotel Lowry, A. P. Harmon, president, 
the A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, spoke on “The Golden Rule jp 
Business.” 





At the January meeting of the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh there was created a “merit group” 
in which it is planned to enroll those who have contributed ma. 
terially to the progress of the organization. The first mep 
elected to the group were the past presidents and past chairmey 
of the club’s executive committee. It is planned to add othe 
members from time to time. One elected to the group will ge 
a certificate of merit and be privileged to wear a merit key. 





Following his installation as president, at a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla., held January 14, William J. 
Kenealy presented, on behalf of the club’s membership, to retir. 
ing President J. Helms Hendley, a silver cocktail shaker, suitably 
inscribed. It was announced that the club’s membership was 
170, which was a gain of 44 in the year 1934, 





The Traffic Club of Ft. Worth, Texas, held a luncheon meet- 
ing, January 21, in the cafeteria of Montgomery Ward & Con: 
pany. After witnessing a play, “Improving Service by Modern 
Methods,” those in attendance made an inspection tour of the 
building. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will make an inspection tour 
of the Baltimore Paper Box Company’s plant, February 11, as 
guests of Bertram H. Catzen, president, and W. H. Fairchild, 
general manager of the company. C. Lee Hines, traffic manager, 


| PORT HOUSTON ||] 


CONTINUES THE MIRACLE OF THE SHIPPING WORLD 


During the worst year for International trade of the entire depression, another all time record for tonnage 


handled was established. 


As impressive as the setting of a new record is the fact that more cargo passed over Houston’s wharves in the 
past year than had been handled by any Texas Port in a similar period. 


Facts like these do more than confirm progressive leadership. 


superior services—backed by unexcelled facilities. 


YEAR 
1915 


1918 
1921 


1923 
1925 


1927 
1929 


1931 
1933 
1934 


This achievement is admitted evidence of 


TONS HANDLED 
1,656,347 


2,388,066 
2,828,460 
4,795,324 


9,747,122 
12,003,497 


13,919,317 
13,977,140 


16,929,771 
18,516,318 


J. Russell Wait 





Director of the Port 
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NEW 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
direct to 


LONDON 


FROM BALTIMORE AND HAMPTON ROADS 


Now shippers may take advantage 
of the lower railroad rates to Balti- 
more and Hampton Roads (Norfolk- 
Newport News) Direct car-to-ship 
transfer—no cartage or lighterage 
charges even on less than carload 
shipments—quick delivery abroad 
with speedy passenger and mail 
liners—refrigerated holds for perish- 


able cargo. 


FIRST SAILING 


From Baltimore February 7; 

From Hampton Roads February 8. 
Arrive London February 18. 
Fortnightly thereafter to and from 
London. Fortnightly to Havre to and 
from Bremen. Weekly to and from 


Hamburg and westbound from Havre. 


fam) MAIL LINE 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


OTHER OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
DETROIT CLEVELAND NORFOLK TORONTO PHILADELPHIA 
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ee... and he says he must have 
it by Friday, without fail!” 


“Well, just call the Union Pacific. 
They'll have it there on time, and 
we'll know just where it is all the 
time it’s en route.” 


“Yes sir, they do have that 
reputation, don’t they? 9? 


" Ff 


Whatever your shipment, large or 
small, you are assured of prompt de- 
livery—when,where, and how you want 
it, if you specify “‘via Union Pacific.” 


R. R. MITCHELL, Freight Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION 
PACIFIC 






UNION PACIFIC 
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PORT 


ALBANY 


Newest Inland 


North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, 
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Coca Cola Company, was elected chairman of the NomMinatigy 
committee, which will submit a ticket of new officers at 4 
club’s annua] dinner, to be held at the Lord Baltimore Hoy 
February 5. 





Motion pictures of the Minnesota football team in agti 
were shown at the meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapgj 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, January 24. 





The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club held its annual dang 
at the Commodore Hotel, St. Paul, January 26. 





Colonel] Ruby D. Garrett spoke on “The Romance of Tray 
portation” at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Kanse 
City, at the Hotel Muehlebach, January 21. The club wil] hol 
its next luncheon meeting at the same place, February 4, 





James C. Davis, Jr., attorney, spoke on “Proposed Legis 
tion Affecting Transportation” at a meeting of the Transport, 
tion Club of Des Moines, at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Januar 
21. Following the meeting there were refreshments and cari 





The annual dinner of the Miami Valley Traffic Club will 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, February 12. Majo 
Norman Allan Imrie, Columbus, Ohio, will be the speaker. (, 3 
Sudborough, assistant vice president, Pennsylvania System, s 
Louis, Mo., will be toastmaster. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 


Small matters sometimes enclose large principles and raise 
large questions—the O’Fallon Railway, for instance. A _ recent 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission involving 
abandonment of railroad mileage is a case in point. It con. 
cerns the property of the State Line and Sullivan Railroad 
Company, 24 miles long, situated in Pennsylvania. The facts, 
taken from the majority report in the case, are these: 

The State Line Company acquired the property in 1874 and 
in 1884 leased it for fifty years to a company now owned by 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at a rental of $36,000 for three years, 
and $40,000 for the remaining forty-seven; the lease terminated 
April 30, 1934. Since May 1, 1934, the Lehigh Valley has con- 
tinued to operate the State Line under orders from the Penn- 
sylvania Court of Common Pleas. The Lehigh Valley applied to 
the Commission for permission to abandon operation of the 
State Line after termination of the lease, and the State Line 
applied for permission to abandon its railroad, having, as it said, 
no organization, personnel, equipment or funds with which to 
operate it. 

Operation of the State Line has for years entailed a loss 
to Lehigh Valley. As to the amount of the loss there was con- 
troversy. On the most favorable possible showing, based upon 
division between the State Line and its connections, and care 
fully revised operating expenses, there was indicated a deficit 
for 1933 of about $68,000. Taking into account the result to the 
Lehigh Valley system and crediting to the State Line net earn- 
ings derived by the system from business delivered to and 
received from the Short Line, the 1933 loss would have been 
over $28,000. In 1933 the Short Line handled 100,650 tons of 
freight, of which 67,622 tons were coal, most of which was des 
tined to Canada. Road building material and machinery ac 
counted for 25,293 tons additional. Passenger travel totaled 1,694 
persons only. Thus there is no likelihood whatever that the line 
will make any net earnings to warrant a renewal of the Lehigh 
Valley lease. Nevertheless, Lehigh Valley offered in February, 
1934, continuance of the lease for one year at $20,000 rental, 
with a reexamination of the situation from year to year in the 
light of experience. This the State Line refused to consider, 
and announced its desire to scrap its railroad and go out of 
business. 

The Commission, by divided vote, denied both the Lehigh 
Valley’s application to cease operation of the State Line and the 
State Line’s application to abandon its property. Referring to 
the latter, the majority opinion quoted the dictum of the St 
preme Court (262 U. S. 522, 543): “A common carrier which 
accepts a railroad franchise is not free to withdraw the use of 
that which it has granted to the public. It is true that if oP 
eration is impossible without continuous losses [citing cases] 
it may give up its franchise and enterprise, but short of this it 
must continue,” Referring to the former, it pointed out that 
the Lehigh Valley was willing to continue operation upon rea 
sonable terms, but the State Line refused to agree. 

The minority opinion also quoted the Supreme Court (264 
U. S. 79, 86): “The company, although devoting its property 
to the use of the public, does not do so irrevocably or abso- 
lutely, but on condition that the public shall supply sufficient 
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Get your shipments through 
via RAILWAY EXPRESS 


When snows and blizzards clog the roads of the nation — that 
is when the unfailing dependability of Railway Express shows 
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up to its greatest advantage. 
Fast passenger trains, on which all Railway Express ship- 
ments travel, are first to break through the snow and ice barrier. 
Defy winter’s delays. Get your shipments through so that they 
1 raise will arrive when wanted by your customers, by means of the e { 


recent 


eal always dependable Railway Express service. We give a receipt 

4 ne to the shipper. We take a receipt from the consignee. Pick-up EXPRESS 
L1ir0a , P . rate? 

facts, and delivery service in most cities and towns. Phone nearest 


sod Railway Express agent for service and information on rates. AGENCY, Inc. 
ed by 
years, SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS « NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


nated 


The best there is in transportation 
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“Just Out ..... 
os The New 500-Page Quarterly Issue of the 
~ fJFFICIAL MOTOR FREIGHT GUIDE 








ficit 

the **The National Directory of the Motor Freight Industry”’ 

arn- 

and 

ak @ Solves your truck-shipping problems. 

des: @ Contains detailed listings of thousands of responsible, reliable, insured carriers. 

694 Covers entire U. S. and Canada. Shows ‘who goes where." Send for FREE 
= @ All information is conveniently arranged and indexed for routing shipments by BOOKLET! 
‘8 truck to any point and for locating any carrier by name. 

al eAl ies tonal: lows, oclttectel house ond tenet Bn Mkt 
the so contains truck laws, editorials, maps, warehouse and local cartage sections, SUCCESSFULLY 


all the facts. Saves time and money on every truck shipment. Write for details. BY MOTOR TRUCK” 





Gives you valuable informa- 
tion about truck shipping, the 
motor freight industry, and the 
Official Guide. 


i ccenelllleealllineesttiinnenatttiesanettitnnnedtiiementticmeetiiemmnatitonsntiomsedtiienssdttieneed tees” tet ns 









| Official Motor Freight Guide 
| 734 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


| Please send me your free booklet entitled: 
“HOW TO SHIP SUCCESSFULLY BY MOTOR TRUCK" 


Check here if you would like us to submit for free 
examination a copy of the complete 500-page Guide. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 


their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 
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traffic on a reasonable rate basis to yield a fair return. Ay 
if at any time it develops with reasonable certainty that future 
operation must be at a loss, the company may discontinue Op 
eration and get what it can out of the property by dismantlig 
the road. To compel it to go on at a loss or to give up th 
salvage value would be to take its property without the juy 
compensation, which is a part qf due process of law.” Th 
dissenting commissioner charged that the majority had 4 
tempted to do that very thing. He further pointed out that th 
law gave the Commission no power to compel the Lehigh Valle 
to operate the State Line and that the Lehigh Valley’s right t 
do so had expired with the lease. 

The case illustrates the difficulty that confronts the reg. 
ulating authority in all questions of abandonment of railroad 
service and track. These controversies in nearly all cases fg. 
low a regular form. Application is made to the Interstate Con. 
merce Commission by the railroad backed by a showing of losses 
on operation, and the State Commission concerned is formally 
joined as a party. A flood of protests from shippers at once 
appears demanding continuance. Quite frequently it appear 
in evidence that many of these shippers do not, in fact, use the 
railroad, but insist that it must be kept there ready to serve 
them in case they want to use it. Pretty generally they pre 
sent rose-colored views of the future if only the railroad wouli 
take steps to go after business—and so forth. The hollownes 
of most of the protests is evidenced by the fact that since pass. 
age of the law giving authority over these matters to the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission, the latter has granted 90 per 
cent of the applications to abandon either service or track. 
The net abandonments total 13,689 miles out of 17,808 for which 
abandonment was asked. 

Somebody once described the Interstate Commerce Comnis. 
sion’s forum as a “temple of selfishness.” The choicest ex- 
amples of that much-reprobated human vice could surely be 
culled from the testimony in these abandonment cases. They 
illustrate a curious insensitivity on the part of many people to 
the differences between one’s own money and interests and the 
money and interests of other people, when those other people 
happen to own railroad securities. 


Digest of/ New Complaints 


/ 





No. 2683 Tubize Chatition Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Mich- 
igant’ Centrai et ak 

Rates and charges in violation section 1, carbon bisulphide, 
Midland, Mich., to Rome, Ga. Asks rate of 58 cents and repara- 
tion. (E. W. Wells, t. m., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., and M. 
P. Bauman, 143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26832. The Ottumwa (la.) Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of 
Barker Produce Equipment Co., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Assails rates applied on metal poultry coops other than shipping, 
Ottumwa, Ia., to Watertown, S. D., and Butterfield, Minn. Asks 
— of outstanding undercharges. (C. G. Baker, t. m., Ottumwa, 
a. 

No. ~— C. H. Masland and Sons, Inc., Carlisle, Pa., vs. 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, rugs, Carlisle, Pa., to Chicago, III. Asks 
reparation. (William H. Neely, atty., 902 Mechanics Trust Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 

No. 26834. A. Bender & Sons, Cincinnati, O., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. etal. 

Unreasonable rates, shelled corn, Cleves, O., to Cincinnati, recon- 
signed to Newport, Ky., and wheat, St. Bernard, O., to Newport, 
Ky. Asks rates and reparation. (R. A. Ellison and A. G. Linne- 
mann, practitioners, 306 Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O.) : 

No. 26835. The Illinois Paint Works (subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.), Chicago, Ill., vs. N. Y. C. 

Unreasonable rates, talc, Hailesboro, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill. 

Asks reparation. (Walter T. Hayes, a. g. t. m., Chicago, Ill.) _ 
No. 26836. Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation, New York, N. Y., VS 
K. C, 8. et al. : 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, nitrate of 
soda, Lake Charles, La., Beaumont, Houston, Port Arthur, Tex., 
and New Orleans, La., to points in Miss., La., Ark., and Tex. 
Shipments from Lake Charles prejudiced. Asks rates and Trep- 
aration. (C. D. Arnold, atty., P. O. Box 1011, Lake Charles, La.) 

No. 26837. Sheffield Condensed Milk Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., ¥* 
B. & M. et al. a 

Rates, evaporated milk, Walton, N. Y., to points in N. Y., Pa. 
Mass., Conn., N. J.; also from New Berlin, N. Y., to points 1. 
N. Y. in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. (Raymond /: 
O’Hare, practitioner, 524 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y.) a 

No. 26838. Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass., ¥* 
B. & M. et al. = 

Rates, talc, Hailesboro, Emeryville and Gouverneur, N. i 
Holyoke, Mass., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (Ralp 
H. Morrell, mgr. and asst. treas., Holyoke, Mass.) 


Reading 


No. 26839. R. B. Schanzer, Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. A. G. §. 
et al. ree 
Rates, root, chicory, dry, not crushed or ground, Linwood, 


Mich., to New Orleans, La.; rates, chicory, crushed or re” 
points in Mich. to destinations in Tenn., Ark., Miss. and La. of 
violation sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being. “ 
shippers of chicory from points in Mich. to the undue prejudie 
of chicory from New Orleans, La., to points in Ark., Miss. = 
Tenn, Asks new rates. (J. W. Gehrkin, secy-treas., 610 Sou 


Peters St., New Orleans, La.) 
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WRAL EUC 
FORMS 


Stock forms for all purposes. 
For Foreign and Domestic use. 
Constantly revised for accuracy. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 








‘OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management” 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 
man seeking advancement in traffic work. 


This book points the way tothehigher of financial success. Many LaSalle- 
positions in the field of Traffic Manage- trained traffic managers—both in the 
ment, It tells how men once on small railroad and industrial field — now com- 
salaries have demonstrated their ability mand salaries of $4,000, $6,000 a year 
tomake savings for the companiesthey and better. Investigate! Send for this 
work for and thus rise to more respon- free book today. Find out how you can 
sible positions. The field of Traffic Man- qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-study training and guid- 
theman who knows. Spare time study ance. Write now for your free copy of 
and the will to succeed have pushed “Opportunities in Traffic Management.” 


agement offers real opportunity only to 


scores of traffic employees up the ladder Address— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 195-TA, Chicago, Ill. 





ROUND THE WORLD 
FIRST ‘e3 A CLASS 


President Liners take you to 21 ports in 14 countries, 
including Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. You may stopover anywhere, con- 
tinuing on a later liner. Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. 





Or take up to two full years. All staterooms are outside, 
with real beds. President Liners sail frequently from 
New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, to the Orient, thence fortnightly Round the 


World. See your travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York ~ Cuicaco ~ SAN FRANCISCO 





The Traffic World 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 





between 


CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee Road is the natural high speed route— 
a straight, clear run over heavy rails, cushioned on a 
smooth, seasoned roadbed. On this matchless steel bou- 
levard passengers ride with comfort, safety and economy. 


e New “Commuters” Schedules 


AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
FASTEST 


From Union Station to Union Station 


85 miles-80 minutes 


Lv. Chicago. 3:55pm _ Ar. Milwaukee 5:15 pm 
Lv. Milwaukee 12:00 noon Ar. Chicago . 1:20 pm 


FLEET 85 miles-85 minutes 


between Lv.Chicago . 9:20am Ar. Milwaukee 10:45am 


" Lv. Milwaukee 7:40am Ar.Chicago . 9:05am 
Metropolitan —_ Lv: Milwaukee10:00am Ar.Chicago . 11:25am 
Terminals 


85 miles-90 minutes 


Lv. Milwaukee 8:30am Ar.Chicago . 10:00am 
e Lv. Milwaukee {2:00 pm Ar.Chicago . 3:30pm 
Lv. Milwaukee 8:15pm Ar.Chicago . 9:45 pm 


All trains run daily except as indicated. T Daily Ex. Sunday. 


15 OTHER FAST TRAINS between downtown CHICAGO 
and downtown MILWAUKEE on convenient schedules. 


All trains carry brand new luxury 
coaches! Deep seated, overstuffed chairs 
with adjustable backs, draughtless air- 
flow ventilation, commodious smoking 
rooms—at coach prices. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGS 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


74 








LEAVE THE % 
DETAILS 10 US 


When you route your Oriental cargoes, 

ship via American Mail Line. Leave the 
details of how the shipment will go to 
your American Mail Line agent. He will 
ship it the shortest possible way (via Seat- 
tle) and it will arrive days, or even weeks, 
sooner. 


An Amerjcan Mail Line President Liner sails 
from Seattle every other Saturday; one ar- 
rives in Seattle every other Tuesday. 


Service is augmented by a fleet of fast cargo 
liners with regular sailings to ports of Japan, 
China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted eisewhere. 


January 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14847, 14924, 14928, 
15496, 15523, 15543, 15548, 15596 and 15724. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15776—Filed by L. E. Kipp, agent 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14769—Filed by J. E. Tilford and 
J. A. Streyer, agents—Plaster and plasterboard in Southern ter- 
ritory. 
February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26700—Coal to Philadelphia and within the Delaware Capes. 
1. & S. 4026—Coal to points within Delaware Capes. 


February 5—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 
Finance No. 9952—Reorganization of the C. & E. I. Ry. under the 
amended bankruptcy act. 


February 5—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Corporation Commission: 

Finance No. 10658—Application Montana R. R. for permission to 
abandon operation of its railroad. 

February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 10630—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to 
operate under trackage rights over the P. & L. E. R. R. between 
McKeesport, Pa., and New Castle Jct., Pa. 

Finance No. 10174—Chicago Great Western R. R. trackage. 


14943, 15380, 


25416—Atlantic City Coal Dealers Credit Bureau et al. vs. A. C. 
R. BR. ot al. 
February 6—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Mahaffie and Examiner 
McGrath: 








Merchandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


: Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description : 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Tecceccecceucccccecancecceusscccccccenecucecuccscccuucuuaucucucccensccssseuasssesssecs 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 





SSSSSSHOSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSEESSSSSSSSSESSETSEEEESSSEEED, 
SESSSSSSECESEHSESESHSEHSSEERTEEeeEeseseeeeeseseesesaese 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS |: 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 





: TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 


Valuation 
tes—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


Exp to 
erts 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialists 
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1. & S. 4064, and ist and 2nd supplemental orders—Lake cargo oy 
to Lake Erie ports. 

February 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 

* Fourth Section Application No. 15812—Filed by B. & O. R. R., ¢ 
& O. Ry., D. T. & I. R. R., and N. & W. Ry.—coke, etc. . 


February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


ory and Subs. 1 and 2—Joseph Schonthal Co. vs. C. R. R, of y 
J. et al. : 
26439—Joseph Schonthal Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26408—-Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al, 
— and Sub. 1—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. Rg 
al. 
26546—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
26547—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


February 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
25390—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
25692, and subs. 1 and 2—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. a. ¢ 
& ¥. Ry. et al. 
26429—A. & V. Ry. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
26764—The A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bunten: 
19440—Depreciation charges of sleeping car companies. 


February 12—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15817—Filed by W. S. Curlett, agent, 
February 13—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Weems: 
26733—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. South. 
ern Ry. et al. 
February 13—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Koch: 
* 26550—Passenger fares and surcharges. 
February 13-14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26235—Cotton from and to points in the southwest and Memphis, 


Tenn. 
25800, and Subs, 1 to 3, incl.—Houston Cotton Exchange & Board of 
Trade et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


February 14—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Weems: 
7 S. McCall vs. Southern Ry. et al. (and cases grouped there- 
with). 
February 15—Jackson, Miss.—Examinere Taylor: 
20712—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


February 15—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Weems: 
a S. McCall vs. Southern Ry. et al. (and cases grouped there- 
with). 
February 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
* 26745—Georgia petroleum and petroleum products rates. 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18102—Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


February 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
26558—Midland Electric Corp. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
26585—United Electric Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al 
26677—Bell & Zoller Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
26685—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
26711—Northern Illinois Coal Corp. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26719—Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E.R 
R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 


February 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 
15037—-Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Air Mail Docket No. 1—Air mail compensation. 
February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
26767—The Tri-State Packers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 26402—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

25035, and Sub. 1—Jno. H. Heald Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

25761, and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

25947, and Sub. 1—Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. 
Cc. & O. Ry. et al. 

26001—-General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. r 

26195, and Sub. 1—Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. N. 
& . Ry. (and cases grouped therewith). 

February 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15779—Filed by the Clyde-Mallory 
Lines—class and commodity rates. 
February 19—Ashland, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Kentucky: 
Finance No. 10139—Application C. & O. Ry. for permission to aban- 
don a branch line in Lewis and Carter counties, Ky. 
february 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
25589—Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 4065 and ist sup. order—Lime from, to and between Eastern 
Trunk Line points. 

Bebruary 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
24240—-Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 
24482—Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

February 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
oe _ 1—Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs. Alton 

. = @ 3 
26602—-Eastern Meat Packing Assn. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26808—Live Stock Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. ' 
26782—Denver Union Stock Yard Co. et al vs. Alton R. R. et 4. 
26825—Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: al 
25059—Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. rs “ 
23236—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (fu 

ther hearing). 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for oye 
ber, 1934, shows 8,192 cars held overtime—a percentage of 05. 
—as against 8,593 cars—a percentage of 05.20—for November, 
1933. 


& S. F. Ry. 
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